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Senator Austin . . . Nonisolationist Republican 
(See People of Week) 




















Danger! In the making of torpedoes, fuses and other high ex- 
plosives, accurate control of humidity is essential. Carrier solved 
the problem in World War I days . . . today helps build our na- 
tional defense—from airplane engines to range finders—quicker, 
better, safer. 





They Drive By Night — Giant, refrigerated trucks rush 
perishable foods to market. Carrier Refrigeration, tough enough 
to stand the gaff, keeps loads safe and fresh . . 
faithfully as in your corner butcher shop. 


. Serves here as 


Air Conditioning’s FA (ame 


Dr. Willis H. Carrier “invented” air conditioning. Thanks 

to controls and techniques developed by him and his 

associates, air conditioning has opened a new world for 

you in the comforts you enjoy, the things you eat and 
wear, the way you live and work. 








Ice making wasn’t enough or there would be no reason for a 
Carrier Air Conditioning system in Finland near the Arctic 
Circle. This use of Carrier products helps make better 
cigarettes in the world’s farthest north cigarette factory. 





Lovely Climate — Florida previews Spring in fashions—and 
in “weather” custom-made by “air conditioning’s first name.” 
The Carrier Self-Contained Weathermaker brings to smaller 
stores at low cost the same dependable, profitable comfort 
enjoyed by stores like Burdine’s in Miami. 


...and a more comfortable YOU! 
? 










Carrier Room Weathermaker puts 
famed Carrier comfort, depend- 
ability and economy at instant 
command. Snap aswitch—there’s | 
versonalized weather for you. 
For home or office, for store or 
factory—call air conditioning 
its first name—call Carrier! 


Vv 


See your Classified Phone Book for the 
Carrier Representative or mail this coupon 





Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. Desk 2US 
“Weather Makers to the World” 

(In Canada: 30 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont.) 

Send me literature on Carrier Equipment for: 


[] Office (_] Factory Store [) Home 


City.. neice State. . 
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Fast, flexible motor transpor- 
tation is cutting your cost of 
living—just as your farm trucks 
dare cutting your cost of hauling. 


AST night when you and 

your wife went shopping in 

town—you may not have given 
trucking a thought. 


Yet, over 48 thousand com- 
munities in America—towns 
not served by railroads — the 
buying centers for the majority 
of all farm families—depend 
entirely on motor freight for 
their daily needs. 





Besides bringing you what 
you want—on time—trucking 
saves you money. No other 
transportation system provides 
the overall speed, flexibility, 
and economy of motor freight. 









A FEW TRUCK FACTS EVERY 
AMERICAN SHOULD KNOW 


@ One out of every 
10 pay checks in 
America comes 
from trucking. 







trucks, pay many times more! 





e@ Trucks employ 
more men than 
all other forms 
of transportation 
combined. 


ee 
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e Trucks are vital 
in America’s de- 
fense. 








WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THANKS TO TRUCKS 
communities get fresh vegetables — strawberries — 
meats and seafoods — furniture and feature films — 
groceries and go-carts=—as fast as big towns do! 


TRUCK TAXES EACH YEAR ARE ENOUGH TO PAY ALL THE 
UPKEEP——ON EVERY MILE OF STATE HIGHWAY IN THE 
U. S. A.—and build 8,000 miles of new roads besides! 


Small freight trucks pay 
$150 a year in taxes. Larger 


® ~_ 


. these 


Goods shipped by truck are 
handled less. There’s less wear 
and tear—less breakage. That 
reduces prices. 


TRUCKS EARN YOU MONEY, TOO 
Fast, flexible motor freight 
carries your farm produce to 
market promptly —lets you sell 
on the day selling is best. 

The fruits and vegetables you 
ship by truck arrive in the pink 
of condition. Hogs and cattle 
at top weight. Grain and feed 
without loss. 

Today, trucking—the na- 
tion’s newest industr y—is creat- 
ing new wealth—money that 
you yourself can bank —money 
that you yourself can spend 
and enjoy! 








Next time trucking comes up 
for discussion, remember what 
trucks are doing for you! 








Without these freight truck 
taxes, you'd pay a bigger 
vehicle tax load than now. 


——— 


AMERICAN TRUCKING pssocixnons 

















THE RISKS FACING JAPAN................0. P. 9 


For the last 10 years U.S. supplies have enabled 
Japan to build a formidable war machine—one 
which rolled through China, started to outflank 
the Philippines and to encircle the wealthy Dutch 
East Indies. And yet despite Japan’s lead, as this 
article reveals, never was such a nation so vul- 
nerable from a military and economic standpoint 
as is Japan today. See just how precarious is 
Japan’s position in the Far East if John Bull 
and Uncle Sam decide to get really tough. 


OUR RAW-MATERIAL INSURANCE....P. 11 


To keep this nation from becoming economically 
isolated should the theater of war be extended, 
official Washington has a dozen plans up its offi- 
cial sleeve. This week The United States News 
presents a checklist of our raw material needs, 
discloses what is being done to assure the defense 
program of vital commodities. 


NETWORK OF LITTLE TVA’G................ P. 13 


Power to keep the defense machine running 24 
hours a day is another problem facing the Ad- 
ministration. Here is a progress report on how 
the Administration plans to increase hydroelec- 
tric power needed for expanding defense indus- 
tries, just where these new developments will 
take place, just how American industry will be 
changed through a master network of TVA’s. 


BRITAIN’S LABOR POLICIEG................ P. 14 


Today Britain is a man-made laboratory for 
America’s defense labor problems. Nearly every 
one of this nation’s labor-management issues has 
been faced and to a great degree solved by 
Britain’s war chiefs. Will this nation accept those 
solutions? 


WHY LEND-LEASE BILL 
SUPPORT IS GROWING .........000000. P.15 


Apparent to most Washington analysts is a swing 
by Republican Congressmen in support of the 
Lend-Lease Bill. This week The United States 
News shows why the isolationist cause is weak- 
ening, what is behind the shift in G. O. P. senti- 
ment, the part played by Wendell Willkie, the 
part played by the daily headlines from abroad. 


BOMBERS FOR BRITAIN .............cc000 P. 20 


Coming from authoritative Washington sources, 
this week’s Pictogram and accompanying article 


Neos within the Mews. 
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reveal exactly how many warplanes this coun- 
try has sent to Britain since the start of the war. 
Here on a month-to-month basis is the full and 
complete story of our air aid to Britain. 


AERIAL LESSONS OF 1917..........:cccseesseees P. 24 


One of America’s outstanding aviation experts, 
Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, president of the Air Trans- 
port Association of America, tells what lessons 
we should learn from our experiences of the last 
world war. Col. Gorrell speaks frankly of the 
method by which we can successfully build our 
air armada. 


AMERICA’S FARM CRISIS..........cccscseesseees P. 32 


“Boom” conditions for many U.S. industries are 
in distinct contrast to conditions facing Ameri- 
ca’s farmers. Great Britain, tightening its belt, is 
causing surpluses to back up in this nation’s 
barns. This week’s Newsgram explores the facts, 
shows how the lend-lease program may be ex- 
tended to wheat, cotton and tobacco. 


MEET SENATOR AUSTIN ............ccseesee0 P. 43 


Vermont’s able Senator, assistant Republican 
floor leader, puts up a hard fight in Congress for 
principles he believes in. No party line has ever 
swayed him from his carefully conceived judg- 
ments. He fought the Administration tooth and 
nail on many of its domestic and foreign policies. 
Now he is fighting just as hard for the Adminis- 
tration’s British-aid measure. Find out in this 
article what it takes to make a “nonisolationist 
Republican.” 
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Nhe Warch of the News 
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Broadening Our Defense Activities . . . Debt Limit Raised . . . 
OPM Post for Mr. Hopkins . . . Millions for Relief and Housing 


Washington watches spreading war 
activities across the seas . . . Congress 
speeds large funds for defense, hears 
more billions of dollars are to be 
asked as the national debt ceiling is 
raised to an unprecedented height 
. .. Senate debate on the Lend-Lease 
Bill to aid Britain enters second week 

Senate opposition to the bill 
stresses as a reflection of Adminis- 
tration policy a remark made, but 
stricken from the record, by Federal 
Loan Administrator Jesse Jones be- 
fore House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, that “‘we’re in the war, 
at least nearly in the war; we’re pre- 
paring for it.” 


xk 


President signs bill raising national 
debt limit to $65,000,000,000, making 
all future issues of federal securities 
taxable approves creation of 
Coast Guard Reserve and other bills 

. criticizes publication of secret 
testimony of General Marshall be- 
fore a congressional committee ... 
Asked if there is any possibility of 
censorship, President answers, “No; 
certainly, without a declaration of 
war, no.” 


xk 


President appoints former WPA 
Administrator Harry Hopkins as 
member of Production Planning 
Board, Office of Production Manage- 
ment OPM Director General 
Knudsen amnounces 1,036 airplanes 
were delivered in January to the 
Army, Navy, British and other gov- 
ernments and commercial airlines .. . 
testifies at Capitol that compulsory 
mediation of defense labor disputes 
might be a good thing, but opposes 
suggestions to make strikes in arms 
industries criminal offenses . . . Sid- 
ney J. Hillman, Associate Director 
of OPM, tells House Judiciary Com- 
mittee no additional legislation is 
necessary to deal with strikes in de- 
fense industry. 

House passes $345,228,500 authori- 
zation to improve Atlantic and Pa- 
cific bases, including $4,700,000 for 
defense at Guam and $8,100,000 for 


es 


a naval station at Samoa. . . Senate 
passes $395,000,000 deficiency appro- 
priation bill, embracing more funds 
for relief and defense housing for this 
fiscal year . . . Senate committee ap- 
proves resolution to investigate dis- 
crimination, as to individuals or re- 
gions, in awards of defense contracts. 


x * tk 


Senate confirms G. Howland Shaw 
as Assistant Secretary of State, Ralph 
Bard as Assistant Secretary of Navy 
. .. FBI Director Hoover asks legis- 
lation authorizing wire tapping in es- 
pionage and other cases . . . Post Of- 
fice Department rules unmailable and 
destroys 75,000 pieces of propaganda 
in mails from abroad . . . Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace appoints committee to 
investigate possibilities of an auto- 
matically balanced federal peacetime 
budget . . . President appoints Car- 
roll L. Wilson, Massachusetts, as Di- 
rector of Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 


xk 


Japanese Ambassador at Washing- 
ton tells press Japan and U.S. can 
avoid war, provided U.S. does not 
take the initiative in fighting . . . de- 
clares Japan has no intention of seiz- 
ing territories Foreign Office 
spokesman at Tokyo denounces U. S. 
plans to strengthen defenses of Guam 
ani Samoa .. . Chinese spokesman 
at Chungking asserts Japan is con- 
centrating troops for possible drive 
into Pacific lands to south . . . British 
Foreign Secretary Eden and chief of 
British general staff confer at Cairo 
... State Department disavows knowl- 
edge of London plans for increased 
collaboration between U.S. and Brit- 
ain in Far East. . . Italian newspaper 
Popolo di Roma says Germany and 
Italy this spring will unleash against 
Britain the greatest submarine attack 
the world has ever seen. 

Liner George Washington, which 
carried President Wilson to Europe 
for the Versailles peace conference, is 
turned over to Navy by Maritime 
Commission, for use as naval trans- 
port. 



















Hats Off 





to Men of Steel! 





In 70 Days Through Rain, Sleet and Snow They Raised Over 6500 Tons of Steel on a 


Michigan Farm... Erected a Huge New Arsenal for the Quantity Production of Tanks. 


HRYSLER CORPORATION desires to pay tribute to the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, and the men who performed 
this wonderful feat. 


To a schedule that called for speed, they answered with— 
More speed. 


It seemed to become a personal matter with each man, from 
top executive to the man in overalls, to contribute his best to 
a vital part of America’s defense program. 

Without regard for personal comfort the men on the job 
worked pellmell through a biting Michigan winter. 

Through sleet and snow—mud and rain—they only grinned 
when they might have knocked off for a spell. 


Their time table was a tight one even under the most favor- 
able conditions. Yet in seventy working days they hammered 
home the last rivet—a remarkable achievement. 

In this short time they had erected more than 6500 tons 
of steel. 

Twenty-thousand pieces—from 50-pound brace angles to 
8000-pound trusses—had been put together to form a building 
over a quarter of a mile long and 500 feet wide. 

Says Time Magazine on January 27: 


“Four months ago the site of the (Chrysler) tank arsenal 
was a farm, turning brown and sere under a hazy autumn 
sun... 


“The tank factory site was firm and dry when workmen 
began to clear it. .. 


“By early December it was a marshy morass. Mud-stained 
steelworkers slopped around in boots, sometimes worked 
up to their thighs in mud to get the arsenal’s skeleton 
started. When the snows came they skinned along icy 
girders in biting wind. . . 


“Last week a raw chilling rain followed eddying snow 
on the flat frozen prairie north of Detroit. There the 
rain, sifting through the steel skeleton of a sprawling 
one-story building, gathered like dew on the rough 
jackets of workmen, stiffened red hands that had to be 
warmed up before the glowing maws of smoking sala- 
manders. The rain did not slow up the work, any more 
than the snow had: on and on went the chatter of pneu- 
matic hammers, the shouts of glaziers and concrete work- 
ers, the huff-puff of switch engines. Work had to go on,” 


And then—almost crowding steelworkers off their girders— 
came glass walls and roofs . . . service pipes, power conduits, 
heating pipes. A myriad of wires and cables. 

Concrete floors appeared. Machinery arrived. 


A railroad locomotive rolled in to furnish heat until the 
arsenal’s own power plant got going. 

And in Chrysler Corporation’s other plants men continued in- 
tensive training to operate the new tank production equipment. 

How were the sections of this puzzle brought together—each 
piece meshing nicely with the one before it—and the one that 
followed it? 


The answer is, Chrysler Corporation resources—men, organi- 
zation, experience—instantly available and immediately applied 
to this problem. Here were thousands of potential man hours, 
skilled and eager, ready to go. 


Long before last August 15th, when Chrysler Corporation 
formally undertook this job of erecting an arsenal and building 
tanks for the Army, the varied abilities which made this 
achievement possible had been developed and trained. There 
they were, ready to be directed to the planning of this defense 
enterprise. 


Engineers and production men—197 of them—worked seven 
days a week for five weeks. 

Down to the last detail—plans were made for the building, 
machinery, tools, material and personnel requirements. 

When the Army said “Go!” on August 15, the Chrysler 
Corporation knew what to do—and how to do it. 

Because all this was well planned, because the steel men and 
other workers have done their jobs so well and so quickly, this 
plant is now ready for the machine tools and the varied other 
equipment which a thousand and one other suppliers must now 
furnish against the time when planning and building will give 
way to actual production of tanks themselves. This too is 
planned. The needs are known, the orders issued, the program 
scheduled down to the exact day. 

As this specially designed equipment is produced and as- 
sembled, skilled mechanics recruited from Chrysler Corpora- 
tion’s automobile factories, will perfect a new art—the quantity 
production of tanks. This is typical of how the productive 
energy of American industry picks up the load of providing 
for America’s defense. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH ¢® DODGE ¢ DE SOTO e CHRYSLER 
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New sq vata 


It's a 50-50 prospect that United States soon will find work for her Navy. 

Reasons are several, are essentially these .... 

Japan is outflanking the American-owned Philippines; is getting set to 
strike at supply sources of American tin and rubber in the rich East Indies and 
Malay States; is going to tread on American as well as British toes. 

Germany is preparing an all-out attack on British shipping lanes; is going 
to overburden an already hard-pressed British Navy; is almost sure to give rise 
to the very practical question of why U. S. should build armament to be destroyed 
at sea. 

U. S. industry is not hitting its stride under present conditions; is not 
showing the same enthusiasm for results that it would show with American inter- 
ests directly at stake. Also: U. S. public refuses to get excited when war seems 
remote. 

There won't be a war declaration; there won't be any attack on Japan or Ger- 
many. But: There may be a shift of naval vessels to Singapere once the Lend-Lease 
Bill becomes law; there may be a mixing up of British and American naval affairs. 
If Japan or Germany attacks an American force, it will be their responsibility. 
It's just that this country has stopped backing up; has stopped being timid. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











German-Japanese moves now planned reveal what this war is all about; reveal 
why the outlook is for a job ahead that will occupy the U. S. Navy. 

The coming moves, as highest officials see them, are these: 

A German attempt to break Britain's control over Europe's northern outlets. 

A German attempt to break Britain's control over Mediterranean outlets at 
Gibraltar and at Suez. 

A Japanese attempt to break Britain's control over the gateway between the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans at Singapore. 

These key points, together with U. S.=-controlled Panama, give dominance of 
world trade routes to Britain and America; give power to fix the over-all rules 
for running the world, for determining what kind of world it will be for traders. 

Big issue now is this: Are Britain and the United States to continue to run 
the world? Or will Germany and Japan succeed to that task? Will it be the Brit- 
ish-American world of the past, or a new German-Japanese world, with U. S. and 
Britain playing second fiddle and taking orders? 














Roosevelt and Churchill both are high-ranking naval strategists; both are 
imbued with the importance of sea power, with necessity of maintaining world rule. 

But: Britain alone no longer is able to rule the waves; no longer is able to 
hold off Germany in one ocean, Italy and Germany in a second, Japan in a third-- 
all armed not only with surface ships and submarines, but with airplanes. 

This means: One U. S. fleet now sitting in mid-Atlantic and another U. S. 








fleet now sitting in mid-Pacific may be forced to take part in the argument, if 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


it is not to go by default; may be called upon to help determine who is to rule 
world trade routes, who is to be the boss. 

U. S., better than any other nation, could crawl back into her shell and get 
along in the world; could substitute internal planning for external expansion. 

However: The President doubts that American people would like to live ina 
German-Japanese world; that this country wants to trade on terms to be fixed by 
Hitler and Hirohito. Decisions are being reached with that in mind; are being 
based on belief that, if anybody is to run the world hereafter, it should be U. S. 





It looks like more reshuffling in the Government's defense effort. 

OPM isn't getting the kinks out of armament production; isn't succeeding in 
the sort of speed-up that British-American needs require. Reasons are several: 

1. Knudsen=-Hillman dual responsibility leads to slow motion to gain agreement. 

2. Desire not to interfere with output for civilian needs is resulting in 
shortages of some critical materials at critical times. 

3. Desire not to interfere with regular industrial practices is blocking an 
ambitious plan to use idle machines by "farming out" orders on a broad scale. 

4. Absence of over-all planning and direction results in failure to ride 
through on orders to insure that nothing stands in the way of speedy production. 

Prospect is growing that Roosevelt will man an Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment to ride herd on all existing defense machinery; that, once the Lend-Lease 
Bill becomes law, all emphasis will be placed upon results regardless of feelings. 








Income tax payers are going to be surprised at size of their March 15 tax. 

Increases from a year ago are Substantial. Yet: This year's increase is just 
a sample; is just a reminder that Government is to demand more and more from its 
citizens as long as the world continues to be upset. 

Outlook is for $18,000,000,000 in expenditures as a minimum for year that 
begins next July 1. Outlook also is for $9,000,000,000 as a maximum in revenue 
for that same year. Morgenthau told Congress that at least two-thirds of outgo 
should be balanced by income. Which means: New taxes to raise $3,000,000,000 if 
the Morgenthau prescription is filled. 

Treasury-Congress studies point to sharp increases in normal income tax 
for individuals, to more exacting excess profits tax for corporations, to much 
higher excises on liquor, on beer, on some other items; to changes that stiffen 
individual income surtaxes. Hope of Congressmen is that March 15 tax returns 
will produce an unexpected amount of revenue; that drastic increases will not be 
necessary in the 1941 tax bill. Best opinion is that they will be disappointed. 





Congress sentiment is hardening on foreign policy; is much more belligerent. 

Sentiment is not yet for war. But: Disposition is to insist upon American 
rights, to do less backing up. 

For example: A House that refused an earlier Navy request for improvement 
of its outpost at Guam now voted almost unanimously and without debate to give 
funds to the Navy to proceed. A Senate isolationist bloc that once could delay ac- 
tion endlessly this past week ran out of speakers and had to ask for time to rally 
its ranks. 

Result is that war preparation is displacing isolation as an interest. 

Appropriations: House passed in record time and Senate will pass bill pro- 
viding $225,000,000 to improve naval bases and to provide naval housing. 

FHA: It looks like approval of the plan to insure FHA loans up to 90 per cent 
on houses built by contractors for sale in defense areas. 

Credit control: Little interest is being shown in Federal Reserve Board plan 
for more power with which to deal with any possible runaway bank credit expansion. 
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Circulation Growth 





December 1939... 87,759 
December 1940... 137,416 





We thank the readers of THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
for their enthusiastic words of approval to their friends. To 
, you we owe much for the remarkable growth made during 
' 1940. 

We appreciate, also, the promptness with which you have 
renewed your subscriptions. We shall strive to deserve your 
whole-hearted support in the future as in the past. 
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HE Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of United Air. 

craft, one of the two largest engine manufacturers 
in the United States, answers below the questions most 
frequently asked about its engine production. 


* * * 


How fast is your engine production increasing ? 

During 1940 Pratt & Whitney Aircraft built more than twice as 
many engines as in 1939. During 1941 we shall more than double 
again our last year’s output. 


How has this increase been achieved? 


By rapid expansion of plant, personnel and machinery—plus 
similar expansion of subcontracting. Since 1939, Pratt & Whitney 
has doubled and redoubled its factory area, and increased its 
personnel from 3,000 to nearly 15,000 employees. Five hundred 
subcontractors and suppliers furnish finished parts and raw 
materials. 


Are you producing engines for both Great Britain and the United States? 


Yes. Most people do not realize it, but for months a large percent. 
age of our engines has been shipped to Great Britain. In addition 
to these continuing requirements we are now producing large 
quantities of engines for the American defense program. 


Are you producing engines fast enough to meet airplane requirements? 


Yes, despite heavy shipments abroad. The total engines delivered 
to American airplane manufacturers by Pratt & Whitney in 1940 
was well above total requirements. There were, however, minor 
shortages in two types amounting to less than one day’s produc- 
tion, but we were well ahead o. requirements in all other types. 


Will mass-production help to increase output? 


True mass-production is not yet feasible for building aircraft 
engines. Remember that the aircraft program, big as it seems, is 
still dealing with thousands per year—whereas automobile mass- 
production deals with millions. Furthermore, mass-production, by 
its very nature, calls for “freezing” of specific designs. This is 
impractical in so rapidly advancing an art as aircraft design, 
particularly in war time when engineering changes are frequently 
essential to maintain tactical superiority. 


Will the automotive industry be a factor in production? 


Yes, as soon as automotive manufacturers are able to build and 
equip new plants, train new personnel, and adjust themselves to 
aircraft methods. In this program we are cooperating in every 
possible way. Meanwhile, for at least a year the existing aircraft 
industry must supply the nation with the bulk of its engines. 


How big is the job ahead? 


During the two fiscal years ending June 30, 1942, Pratt & Whitney 
is facing the task of producing more aircraft engines than were 
produced during the first World War by all American manufactur- 
ers, including ten in the automotive industry. 


Can it be done? 


We are confident that it can, but the job will not be easy. We must 
again double our production. We must install more machinery, 
train five to ten thousand new employees, and increase our operat: 
ing efficiency still further. But with the continued cooperation of 
our employees, subcontractors, and suppliers, we believe that Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft will meet its obligations to the nation. 
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Nippon’s dependence upon 
vital imported materials. 
Superiority of American fleet 






Japan will be highly vulnerable to at- 
tack in any war with the United States. 
This vulnerability to both economic and 
naval attack enters into calculations that 
are ending the days of uncertainty and of 
bluff in Japanese-American relations. 

Reports upon which action now will be 
based, stress these points: 

Ten years of attempted appeasement of 
Japan failed. Rough words spoken by the 
United States during those years had no 
effect. Arms, munitions, raw materials and 
machinery supplied to Japan by the U.S. 
enabled that nation to build a powerful 
navy, to build an air force, to conquer much 
of China, to outflank the Philippines and 
now to threaten our tin and rubber supply. 

Actions now being taken and _ policy 
statements now being made suggest this: 

Attempted appeasement of the Japanese 
finally is ended. The United States, here- 
after, will refuse to be frightened by state- 
ments out of Tokyo. Vital American in- 
terests in the Philippines and in the Dutch 
East Indies and British Malay States are 
not to be sacrified without an effort to de- 
fend them. If Japan presses ahead with 
her present plans in the face of American 
opposition, she must expect war. 

Two forces are moving today toward 
what suddenly can become a_ head-on 
dash in the Pacific. 

Japanese move: Japan is seeking to car- 
ty out a pincers movement by land and 
sea to gain control over a vast area in the 
Pacific. This movement, as the map on the 
following page shows, already has pushed 
down the coast of China and along the 
coast of French Indo-China until one arm 
is within striking distance of the key posi- 
tion at Singapore. The other arm long ago 
reached out to fortify the mandated Caro- 
line Islands to the south and east. By 
these moves the Japanese have outflanked 
the American-owned Philippine Islands. 
They are in a position to interfere with 
lines of supply of rubber, tin and tea. 
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RISKS JAPAN WOULD RUN 
IN A WAR AGAINST U.S. 


Vulnerability of Island Empire to Blockade or Air and Naval Attack 


They are poised to threaten the future of 
Australia and New Zealand—two Anglo- 
Saxon friends of this country. 
U.S.-British moves: An effort now is 
starting to be made by the United States 
and Great Britain to counter the Japa- 
nese moves. The Philippine Islands, point- 
ed at Japan herself, are beginning to bris- 
tle with armed forces as submarine, air 
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JAPAN’S AMBASSADOR NOMURA 
Surprised by a firmer attitude 


and land detachments are strengthened. 
Guam, on the line of support from Hawaii 
to the Philippines, is to be improved for 
use of air and naval forces. A southern 
sea route to Australia and the Indies from 
Hawaii is being strengthened with im- 
provements at Samoa. British are moving 
strong Australian contingents into the 
Malay States. Approaches to Singapore 
are heavily mined. Heavy aircraft rein- 
forcements are being provided for both 
Dutch and British. The way is laid for a 
quick move of American naval forces both 
to the Philippines and to Singapore. 


This evidence of an end to the British- 
American policy of Japanese appeasement 
is accompanied by other gestures. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has said that a war with 
Japan will not interfere with aid to Great 
Britain. Sumner Welles, as Under Secre- 
tary of State, is publicly advising Japan 
that hereafter Japanese actions and not 
words will determine American action. 
The newly arrived Japanese Ambassador, 
Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, is letting it 
be known that he finds American attitude 
more firm than he had expected. And Ad- 
miral Harold Stark, the Navy’s opcrat- 
ing head, told Congress that any Japa- 
nese objection to improvements at Guam 
should “be totally disregarded.” 

Hard words today are being backed by 
equally hard American acts. If trouble fol- 
lows, it can take one or both of two forms 
—economic war or naval war. 

Economic war: The United States has 
played at economic war in dealing with 
Japan during recent months. A _ virtual 
embargo has been placed upon aviation 
gasoline, upon some grades of scrap iron 
and upon machine tools. There have been 
other minor controls. But Japan has con- 
tinued to take great and _ increasing 
amounts of American crude oil. She has 
been buying metals, cotton, machinery and 
other supplies in such large quantities that 
the British are worried and are proposing 
that the United States seek to impose real 
controls over export of materials that are 
enabling Japan to wage war. But: If the 
United States stops supplying Japan with 
materials useful in war, Japan will be 
forced to act to obtain those materials. 
War would be expected to result. 

In war, the real Japanese troubles would 
begin. The reason is that Japan is an is- 
land, nearly self-sufficient in foodstuffs, but 
lacking in steel, copper, oil, fibers, timber 
and a multitude of other essentia! mate- 
rials. Without firing a shot, the United 
States could impose the following: 

Shipping control: A simple order could 
forbid American ships to call at Japanese 
ports. British ships even now gradually 
are being shifted from the Pacific. Japan 
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lacks adequate vessels to transport the 
goods that she requires. Her shipping is 
heavily engaged in supplying her armies 
in China and in serving as auxiliaries for 
the fleet. Cut off from the means of carry- 
ing her imports and exports, Japan would 
begin to strangle. 

Embargo on exports: American oil, cot- 
ton, metals, timber and machinery are the 
very life blood of Japanese industry. If 
exports of those commodities to Japan 
were cut off suddenly, that nation would 
be forced either to seek supplies in other 
markets—which is increasingly difficult— 
or to live on reserves. So long as Singapore 
stands, even if a break-through should oc- 
cur at Suez, Germany cannot help her ally. 
Again, the effect would be to start the 
strangulation of the Japanese economy. 

Boycott of imports: The United States 
buys approximately three-fourths of the 
Japanese production of raw silk. Silk 
the basic cash crop of Japanese farmers. 
If the United States shut off imports of 
silk and of other commodities produced 
by Tapan, the economy of that island na- 
tioi seriously affected. 

As a matter of fact, the United States 
alone normally supplies Japan with one- 
half of all of the goods that she buys in 
the markets of the outside world, and the 
United States normally buys one-third of 
all the goods that Japanese industry sells 
in the markets of the world. If the British 
Empire were to join the embargo and 


would be very 

















boycott, Japan would find that the source 
of three-quarters of her vital supplies 
would be cut off and that three-quarters 
of the market for her products would be 
gone. 

All of this is short of actual warfare. 
In warfare, Japan’s troubles would mul- 
tiply. 

Naval war: The American fleet in the 
Pacific is superior to the Japanese in num- 
ber of ships, in the fire power of those 
ships, in cruising range and—according to 
all accounts—in all-around efficiency. The 
Pacific Fleet has the strongest air arm 
of any fleet in the world. It is at full war 


strength. Its supply of auxiliary craft is 
ample. It is trained to a fine point of 


teamwork. But: The big fleet is at Hawaii, 
nearly 6,700 miles away from Singapore 
and 5,200 miles from Manila in the Philip- 
pines. 

With war, the fleet might base upon 
Singapore while seeking out the Japanese 
fleet pushing down from the North. Or, 
the main fleet might remain at Hawaii, 
where it could move to the Atlantic, in 
need be, while squadrons operate along the 
shipping lanes of the Pacific to destroy 
Japanese commerce and to speed the proc- 
ess of strangulation. 

It would be either blockade or naval 
battle. In either event, Japan is in a posi- 
tion to come off second best. The reasons 
are: First, she is as lacking as Britain in 
raw material self-sufficiency and does not 















have a United States to fall back upon a 
a supply base when blockaded. Second 
she is lacking in any means of approach. 
ing the United States to make an attack 
while the United States is free to build w 
her air and naval strength for a devastat. 
ing blow against Japan from bases tha 
are much nearer. Japanese cities are de. 
scribed as highly vulnerable to air attack 
Third, she is at war with China, and, jp 
event of naval defeat she would find he 
armies in China in a precarious position, 

Even if, by a mirac’-. “apan should find 
herself the conqueror or the islands of the 
South Pacific, her troubles still would no 
be removed. 

The reason is that the United States j 
the market for the bulk of the rubber, 
tin, tea, jute and vegetable oils produced 
in the Pacific Islands. This fact woul 
give America a strong bargaining power jp 
any reorganization that came in the Fy 
East. United States and Britain together, 
in peacetime, bought more than one-half 
of all of the goods exported from Far East 
ern areas. 

All of this means that the Japanese, in 
pushing ahead with their attack into r. 
gions that have a vital interest to the 
United States, are courting serious trou. 
ble. There is every sign that the United 
States Government is through retreating 
in the Far East and that appeasement is 
giving way as a policy to be displaced by 
a show of force in case of attack. 
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RAW-MATERIAL INSURANCE FOR U.S. 


New Sources Being Developed to Guard Against Economic Isolation 


Problems of supply are near 
solution even if war should 
halt purchases from abroad 


Government officials are viewing with 
concern the possibility that American iso- 
lation may become an economic fact, in- 
stead of a theory of foreign policy. In 
recognition of this possibility, steps are 
being taken to insure the defense program 
and American ind-istry an adequate sup- 
ply of raw materials that now come from 
abroad. 

Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. Jones 
has announced plans to build a tin smelter 
inthis country. The President has author- 
ed industry to dip into Government 
stock piles of tungsten. Ships carrying 
95,000 tons of rubber are docking each 
month at American ports. The Office of 
Production Management is surveying op- 
portunities for using substitutes for such 
vital defense metals as steel and alumi- 
num. 

Tension in the Orient adds to the wor- 
ries of procurement officials, for from the 
Far East come rubber, tin, tungsten, 
manila hemp, silk, mica, quinine, copra, 
spices and vegetable oils. Nearly all of 
these items are listed as strategic materials 
by the War Department—materials that 
are not now obtained from domestic 
sources. Threatened war with Japan thus 
raises these questions: Will these vital 
supplies be shut off, and can American war 
industries operate if they are shut off? 

The fact is that the United States, with 
the Caribbean area and Canada to draw 
upon, has little to worry about. American 
industry and American explorers are find- 
ing the answer to most raw material prob- 
lems. If war should come within the next 
few months, uncomfortable adjustments 
might have to be made by civilians, but 
few doubt that America’s war machine 
could be fed. In the long run, a self-con- 
_ America is viewed as distinctly pos- 
sible, 

Rubber offers the most acute problem. 
This country consumes about 650,000 tons 
of rubber a year for automobile tires, shoe 
heels, surgical supplies, electrical equip- 
ment and countless other uses. More than 
9 per cent of this rubber comes from the 
East Indies. The Government’s emergency 
stock pile will reach only 417,000 tons— 
less than a year’s supply—by next summer. 

However, additional rubber in private 
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STRATEGIC MATERIALS PILE UP ON AMERICA’S DOCKS 
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U.S. industry and explorers have other plans 


stocks, plus amounts that can be re- 
claimed, is believed to be sufficient for a 
year or more. Within two years, with the 
expenditure of about $250,000,000, syn- 
thetic rubber plants could be brought into 
large-scale production and the United 
States could become independent of the 
Orient. Working on synthetic rubber now 
are du Pont, Standard Oil and the three 
large tire companies, Goodyear, Goodrich 
and United States Rubber Company. Costs 
would be higher for the synthetic product. 

Manganese provides another threatened 
deficiency. This metal is essential to steel 
production, as the most important steel 
alloy metal. Wartime needs are estimated 
at 1,250,000 tons of high-grade ore a year. 
Domestic production is less than 350,000 
tons and the ore is low-grade. Sources of 
high-grade supply are Russia, Africa, In- 
dia, Brazil and the Philippines. Cuba has 
abundant low-grade deposits. 

Manganese stocks are sufficient for 
eighteen months or*two years. Meanwhile, 
domestic production can be stimulated if 
higher prices are offered. The U.S. Bureau 
of Mines is pleased with experimental 
production of manganese under a Bureau 
patent in Knoxville, Tenn., where a new 
process of treating domestic ores is being 
tried. 

Tin is the third most important strate- 
gic material. The United States, consum- 
ing about 75,000 tons a year, produces 
no tin, nor have any important domestic 
sources been found, except possibly in 


Alaska. Most of the tin comes from Brit- 
ish Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, 
though small quantities have been taken 
from Bolivia. 

Nevertheless, tin supplies are causing 
no immediate worry. Stocks on hand are 
believed to be sufficient for two years or 
more. Meanwhile, Bolivia has contracted 
to send 18,000 tons a year to be smelted 
in the new RFC-financed smelter, to be 
operated by the Dutch firm of Billiton 
Maatschapij. This would care.for about a 
fifth of this country’s normal needs. 

Tin, however, has less strategical value 
than it appears to have. Tin is required 
for galvanizing, foil and tubes, to make 
bearings, solder and bronze, but its great- 
est consumer is the container industry. 
In a dire emergency, substitutes probably 
could be used in that industry, such as 
paper, glass, lacquer, plastics—or alumi- 
num, when output increases. 

Chromium. is vital to the steel industry. 
This metal is used as an alloy in all 
stainless steels, and is indispensable for 
armor plate, gun barrels, gears, axles, anti- 
friction bearings and many other ma- 
chinery parts. Chromite, the ore, also is 
used in making refractory brick, but large 
supplies for this purpose exist in Cuba. 
Otherwise, the United States depends up- 
on other foreign sources for chromium, 
principally Turkey, South Africa, Russia 
and the Philippines. 

Supplies of chromium are reported to be 
ample for the immediate future. The auto- 
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mobile industry already has agreed to use 
chromium-plated decorations sparingly in 
future models. Meanwhile deposits of 
chromite are being surveyed in Brazil and 
Central America. At a_ higher price, 
chromium can be obtained from low- 
grade ores in Alaska, California, Oregon, 
Montana and Wyoming. 

Other metals listed as strategic by the 
War Department are mercury ‘*ngsten, 
antimony and nickel. Little conce .. is felt, 
however, over supplies of these materials 
even if the United States is cut off com- 
pletely from outside sources. 

Most of the world’s nickel resources are 
held by Canada, and, therefore, will al- 
ways be available to the United States. 
Nickel, like manganese and chromium, is 
used widely for steel alloys. Wartime re- 
quirements of nickel would approach 40,- 
000 tons a year, but Canadian production 
is more than ample. Nickel also could be 
substituted for chromium in many steels, 
if chromium supplies should become dan- 
gerously low. 

The Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey have been conducting joint investi- 
gations into this country’s mineral re- 
sources and report that self-sufficiency is 
promised for mercury, tungsten and an- 
timony. Formerly mercury was imported 
heavily from Spain and Italy, but, with 
recent rises in price, mercury mines in Cal- 
ifornia and other States have re-entered 
production, and today this country is pro- 
ducing almost all the mercury it needs. 
New sources of supply also are available in 
Mexico. 

Estimated wartime needs are 40,000 
flasks of 76 pounds a year. Mercury is 
needed for fulminates, used in detonat- 
ing high explosives; in drugs, barometers, 
paint and storage batteries. In the civil- 
ian field, this material is used in mercury 
boilers for electric power generation, vapor 
lamps and the manufacture of felt. 

Tungsten, now obtained from China, is 
essential for armor-piercing bullets, hard- 
steel cutting tools and electric light bulbs. 
Current supplies present no difficulty. The 
Government stock pile of more than 
1,000,000 pounds, plus private tungsten in- 
ventories, is believed sufficient for a year. 

Meanwhile, domestic production is in- 
creasing. Average annual consumption of 
tungsten is approximately 6,000,000 
pounds, and, in 1939, domestic mines in 
Western States shipped more than 4,000,- 
000 pounds. New tungsten deposits have 
been located in the Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States, and Argentina is a substan- 
tial producer. 

Antimony has military importance for 
hardening lead bullets, for making white 
powder smoke for range-finding, and for 
use in shell percussion caps. It is used also 
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. .. OUT COMES A NEW MILITARY TRAINER PLANE 


for type metals, storage battery plates, 
cable coverings and in bearings. China is 
the world’s most important producer, but 
domestic production is increasing in Idaho, 
Alaska, Nevada and Washington. Mexico 
and Bolivia also are viewed as important 
sources for this metal. Estimated wartime 
needs are 25,000 tons a year. Current do- 
mestic production is only about 10 per 
cent of these requirements, but Govern- 
ment metallurgists have no doubt output 
can be increased. 

Problems of supplying nonmetallic stra- 
tegic materials are believed to have been 
solved, except in the case of rubber. Stocks 
of quartz crystals, vital for radio, and in- 
dustrial diamonds, for cutting tools, are 
ample. The Navy has accumulated large 
supplies of waste silk for ammunition 
bags, and substitutes, like nylon, are 
available for parachutes. The chemical in- 
dustry is being relied upon to fill the needs 
for coconut shell char with high-grade 
charcoal, and to produce substitutes for 
quinine and mica. 

To research chemists must go credit for 
developing synthetic rubber, which can 
go into quantity production as rapidly as 
plants are built. Nylon and rayon are 
products of the laboratory and promise to 


free the country completely from depeni. 
ence on Japan for silk. 

Great hope is placed also in the rapidy 
expanding plastics industry, which create 
materials almost magically from coal, ait 
water and oil. Plastics now are wide) 
used instead of metals, and, with critic 
situations developing in zinc, aluminum, 
magnesium and possibly steel, this it 
dustry is expected to fill the breach bh 
supplying consumer industries with sub 
stitutes for the metals used in defense. 

An example of the growing importane 
of plastics is seen in the development ¢ 
a plastic airplane, based on plywood. 4 
model of this plastic plane is said to hav 
performed creditably in the air. Exper 
ments are being made also with plasté 
bodies for automobiles that are said t 
be dent-proof and more resilient than sted 

Meanwhile, OPM Priorities Directo 
Edward R. Stettinius has called upon # 
industry to devote attention to using st 
stitutes for strategic and critical me 
Thus plastics are being discussed for # 
in typewriters, vacuum cleaners, filing ¢ 
inets and kitchen utensils. Also reportel 
is a plastic that can be used for contailé 
linings, thus reducing the demand @ 
strategic tin supplies. 
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Network of Little TVA‘s 
Planned to Aid Defense 


Growing Need for Power Brings Action for More, Bigger Projects 


Construction programs 
ahead of schedule as work 
is speeded to meet demand 


Defense requirements for electric power 
are reviving movements to establish public 
power development projects, like the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, in other areas 
of the United States. Government officials 
believe the value of TVA has been proved 
and see in growing demands for power an 
opportunity to extend the program to other 
river basins. 

Before Congress are two bills to provide 
further development of the Columbia Riv- 
er basin in the Northwest and to launch 
the Arkansas River project in the Mid- 
west. Both these projects have the ap- 
proval of the White House. The President 
also plans soon to resubmit the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project to Con- 


| gress, As the result of the location of de- 
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dent has requested an additional appro- 
priation of $10,000,000 for the Authority, 
which would raise TVA funds for the com- 
ing fiscal year to $79,800,000. 

Congress also is considering a bill to in- 
clude in the Columbia River development 
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another dam at the Umatilla Rapids, to 
supplement development already planned 
at Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams. The 
Umatilla Rapids dam contemplates im- 
provement of the Snake River to Lewiston, 
Idaho, at an approximate cost of $23,- 
700,000. 

Leading spokesman for the public power 
group is Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes, who asserts that defense demands, 
piled on peacetime requirements, are forc- 
ing the Bureau of Reclamation “to junk 
old schedules for bringing in new power 
and step up plans all along the line.” He 
has asked Congress for another $10,000,- 
000 to rush installation of generators at 
Shasta Dam, now being erected on the 
Sacramento River for California’s Central 
Valley development program. If Congress 
grants the request, this project will have 
$37,000,000 for the next year. 

To support arguments for more publicly 
generated power, Secretary Ickes cites the 
following examples: 

Boulder Dam. Original schedules in 
1930 called for generating capacity of 900,- 
000 kilowatts by 1980. Today boulder 
Dam is strained with a capacity of 704,- 
800 kilowatts and is adding three genera- 
tors to increase output to 947,500 kilo- 
watts. 
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Bonneville Dam. Original plans called 
for four 43,200-kilowatt generators. Ten 
generators now must be installed. 

Grand Coulee Dam. Power will flow 
from this project next month. Original 
plans called for three 108,000-kilowatt gen- 
erators, the greatest single power producer 
in the world. This capacity now is to be 
doubled. 

Parker Dam. This project is part of the 
Colorado River development. Original 
schedules called for power facilities by 
1950. The first generator will begin to op- 
erate before the end of 1941, nine years 
ahead of schedule. 

At the end of 1940, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation was operating 25 power plants with 
an installed generating capacity of 871,712 
kilowatts. Generating equipment is now 
being installed to raise production to more 
than 1,000,000, and ultimately the Bu- 
reau plans 40 plants that can generate a 
total of 4,163,342 kilowatts. Secretary 
Ickes contends this schedule should be re- 
vised upward. 

The Federal Power Commission reports 
that power production in the United States 
reached an all-time peak in 1940, and was 
11 per cent higher than in 1939. Interior 
Department officials note that new gener- 
ating capacity, public and private, in- 
creased only 3.1 per cent in the last year. 
They conclude that, since the defense pro- 
gram has not yet reached its stride, added 
generating capacity must become avail- 
able, since “consumption is going up and 
up toward an unknown peak.” 

Federal officials also advocate hydro- 
electric power projects in preference to 
steam plants, since hydroelectric projects 
can dovetail into broader programs for 
flood control, soil conservation, irrigation 
and navigation, as well as power. 

Thus the defense program is providing 
officials with a means of reviving the pub- 
lic power policy advocated by the Roose- 
velt Administration since 1934. TVA 
promises to be only a start toward a huge 
program of regional improvements to in- 
crease power facilities. 

Meanwhile, States are pushing along 
public power developments with federal 
loans. The Santee-Cooper project in South 
Carvlina, the Little Colorado River de- 
velopment in Texas and Nebraska’s “Little 
TVA” are examples of this trend. 
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Britain’s Labor Policies 
A Guide to This Country 


How the Experiences of the British at War 
' Are Serving as a Pattern in Defense Effort 


Failure of moderate 
measures to maintain 
supply of arms workers 


Solution of this country’s defense labor 
problems is being worked out in Great 
Britain. Strikes in vital industries, diffi- 
culties in obtaining skilled workmen, pirat- 
ing of key employes by competing firms, 
constant union pressure for higher wages 
—in fact, most of our defense labor prob- 
lems have arisen in Britain’s war emer- 
gency. The remedies now being suggested 
in Washington have been tried out by 
the British Government. 

Government agencies concerned with 
labor policy are in constant touch with the 
British Minister of Labor, Ernest Bevin, 
who is president of the Transport and 
General Workers Union, largest in Britain. 
His union was the spearhead in Britain’s 
general strike of 1926. Now Mr. Bevin has 
almost absolute authority over both em- 
ployer and employe in Britain. So far, Mr. 
Bevin has hesitated to use his wide powers 
except where he can obtain consent of both 
employers and labor. 

In Britain, employers as well as em- 
ployes bargain through industry-wide or- 
ganizations. To advise him, Mr. Bevin has 
a “consultative committee” composed of 
seven representatives each of the Con- 
federation of Employers and the Trades 
Union Congress. All labor policies of 
major importance are submitted to this 
committee before they are adopted. 

The advisory committee has indorsed 
conscription of all labor—men, women and 
minors—useful in war industries. When 
this industrial draft is approved by the 
Cabinet, Britain will be placing her fac- 
tory workers on the same war footing as 
her soldiers and sailors—a step taken by 
Germany more than three years ago. To 
employers, conscription of labor means 
loss of the right to hire and fire, and ac- 
ceptance of Government domination over 
all personnel matters. To employes, it 
means loss of the right to quit work or to 
miss work without cause. Under conscrip- 
tion, industrial workmen can be assigned, 
like soldiers or sailors, to serve wherever 
their talents are needed most. 

The new labor draft is the final step in 
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gearing Britain’s labor policy to war, the 
final action to insure adequate labor sup- 
ply for war industries. Less drastic meas- 
ures were tried. A training program sim- 
ilar to that _»w being promoted in this 
country by the National Defense Commis- 
sion was launched. Pirating or “stealing” 
of employes by one company from another 


—Wide World 
ERNEST BEVIN 
“‘Almost absolute authority”’ 


was ordered stopped, and employers were 
told to do their hiring either through the 
unions, when that was the accustomed 
practice, or through the Government em- 
ployment offices. Workmen with essential 
skills were forbidden to leave their jobs or 
to accept new work except as assigned by 
the employment offices or the unions. 
Men who refused to work where assigned 
were threatened with denial of unemploy- 
ment relief and revocation of their mili- 
tary service exemption. These measures 
were not enough to insure labor supply for 
war industries. Now labor is to be drafted. 
Here in essence are British experiences 
with other phases of labor problems: 
Strikes: Work stoppages were increasing 
in Britain during the first half of 1940. 
Ministry of Labor statistics showed 195,- 


000 persons involved in strikes during tha 
period, an increase of 30 per cent over th 
six months preceding the war. The adyi. 
ory committee was asked to work out, 
solution. Last July, the. committee recon, 
mended a four-point program which yh. 
sequently was adopted. The program pr. 
vides: (1) creation of a national court ¢ 
arbitration to decide all disputes not get. 
tled by direct negotiations; (2) enforce. 
ment of the decisions of this arbitratig) 
court and of provisions of all labor agre. 
ments—thus giving an employer-unig; 
contract the force of law; (3) establish. 
ment as minimum working conditions fy 
any district of those conditions accepte 
by representatives of a substantial portiq) 
of employers and workmen in an industry 
(4) prohibition of strikes and lockouts, 

The British policy generally has bee 
successful. Occasional strikes still occu 
in vital industries, but usually they ar 
settled quickly. 

Wages: As in the United States, en. 
ployers in Britain have made no co. 
certed stand against wage increases, wit) 
the result that wage rates as well « 
weekly earnings have risen steadily. The 
Institute of Labor Management estimated 
that, up to the beginning of winter, living 
costs in Britain had risen 20 per cent sine 
the outset of war, while wage rates hai 
gone up 12% per cent. Earnings, hov. 
ever, had increased about 18 per cent le. 
cause of higher rates—time and one-qua: 
ter and time and one-half—required fm 
work in excess of the normal prewar wor 
week. 

In Britain as in the United States, ther 
are complaints about the disparity in wage 
between those paid to enlisted men work- 
ing in the factories. 

Hours: Before the war emergency, stant: 
ard working hours in Britain were from 
4 to 12 hours a week above United State 
standards. A 44-to-52-hour week was get 
eral in most industries. Hours of women 
and children were further restricted. Ut 
der threat of immediate invasion, these re 
strictions were abandoned last spring will 
consent of the unions. Work in war i- 
dustries jumped to 12 hours a day, sevel 
days a week. By September, however 
fatigue had so reduced efficiency that the 
Government again began restricting hours 
A 10-hour day, six-day week was institute! 
for employes in Government ordnant 
plants. Restrictions on working time fe 
women and minors were restored excep! 
in special cases. 

The United States already is borrowint 
heavily from the British experienc 
Whether defense “short of war” will r 
quire steps as drastic as Britain’s draft 
of labor is a question which the Admin 
tration is not eager to face. 
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WHY LEND-LEASE SUPPORT GROWS 


Mr. Willkie’s Views and New War Perils Swing G.O.P. Toward Bill 


lsolationist cause weakens 
in both houses of Congress 
as world crisis deepens 


The aim of Administration strategists 
in Congress now is passage before the 
week-end of the Lend-Lease Bill, giving 
President Roosevelt almost unlimited lee- 
way to aid Britain. 

Despite heavy attacks by the opposi- 
tion in Senate debate, Democratic lead- 
ers are confident that support for the bill 
is growing instead of weakening. High- 
light of the trend is the shift of Republi- 
can sentiment. Forecasts are that prob- 
ably half of the 30 Republican Senators 
will vote for the bill. Private polls, more- 
over, indicate a swing to the bill among 
House Republicans. Prediction is that, 
when the bill comes before the House for 
final passage, a large bloc of Republicans, 
instead of a mere handful as before, will 
vote for it. 

Several factors are credited for the 
change in Republican sentiment. A prin- 
cipal reason is the cloakroom activity of 
certain Republican leaders who argue that 
the G. O. P. would suffer a disastrous blow 
if it should register a party vote against 
the bill and England should fall before a 
Nazi blitzkrieg this spring. Other reasons 
mentioned are the testimony of Wendell 
L. Willkie before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and subsequent state- 
ments by the 1940 Republican standard 
bearer; increased tension in the Far East 
and the simultaneous Nazi move toward 
Greece, with dark hints that the United 
States may become involved in war with 
Japan. 


Forecasts of Lend-Lease Vote 

Forecasts of the number of votes against 
the bill in the Senate have ranged as high 
as 30 out of a total of 96, and more re- 
cently have dropped below 25. Demo- 
cratic votes against the bill may be 10 
or less. Leaders are confident that amend- 
ments which, from the Administration 
viewpoint, would tie the President’s hands 
will be voted down, although they are not 
sure about certain proposed changes which 
they regard as merely embarrassing. 

After the bill has passed the Senate, it 
will go back to the House for acceptance 
of Senate changes. 

Chief interest has centered on the Sen- 
ate debate. Although historic in its im- 
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portance, the debate hardly has measured 
up to the oratorical level of some others 
of the past. Reasons given for this are: 
(1) the fatalistic feeling of many Senators 
that the United States already is com- 
mitted to a course from which it cannot 
turn back—that we are practically in the 
war anyway and that the only issue is 
how deeply we go into the business of aid- 
ing Britain; (2) the fact that the House 
already has passed the bill, and that Sen- 
ate passage is a foregone conclusion; (3) 
almost unanimous sympathy for Eng- 
land’s cause, and universal dislike of Hit- 
ler and his methods; (4) uncertainty over 
the nature of recent world changes; (5) 
the activity of certain pressure groups in 
the United States. 

Significant in the Senate debate has 
been the rise of fighting sentiment. 

Senator Austin, of Vermont, assistant 
Republican leader and strong advocate of 
full aid to England, was asked by Senator 
Bone (Dem.), of Washington, if he knew 
of anything worse than war. He replied: 

“A world enslaved to Hitler is worse 
than death. ... When it becomes necessary 
for us to fight, if it becomes necessary 

. we will fight!” 

Senator Bailey (Dem.), of North Caro- 
lina, in a speech for which he was con- 
gratulated afterward by both friends and 
foes of the bill, declared frankly for inter- 
vention. That does not necessarily mean 
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war, he said, but, if it does, “I am ready.” 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
leader of the fight against the Lend-Lease 
Bill, recalled that Senator Bailey, during 
the debate over the arms embargo repeal 
bill in October, 1939, had said the Euro- 
pean war was “not our war.” 

“T have utterly changed my mind about 
this situation,” Senator Bailey replied. 

Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, Majority 
Leader, opening debate for the bill, said: 

“The only way to stop Hitler is to 
defeat him, and if we do not help Great 
Britain and other nations now fighting him 
to defeat him over there, we shall some 
day have to surrender to him or defeat 
him over here.” 

Senator Pepper (Dem.), of Florida, de- 
clared: 

“Lay it down as a premise, America will 
not let England fall to Hitler. If the ac- 
tion now proposed will not save England, 
we will save her anyway.” 

Isolationists attacked the bill on the 
ground that it meant involvement in the 
war and that the bill would enable the 
President to set up a totalitarian system 
in this country. Senator Clark (Dem.), of 
Missouri, opened the debate for the oppo- 
sition. Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, declared the bill would make 
the President “Power Politician No. 1” 
and the White House the general head- 
quarters for the second World War. 


—Wide World 


LEADERS OF THE FIGHT AGAINST LEND-LEASE BILL 
Senators Bennett C. Clark, Hiram Johnson, Arthur H. Vandenberg, Burton K. Wheeler 
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__ Whe President's Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ETHICS AND PATRIOTISM 


Executive Raises Question of Conduct in Disclosure of Army Secret 


Talks with Mr. Hopkins, 
back from London, and 
Mr. Harriman, ordered there 


When Franklin Roosevelt woke up at 9 
Friday morning, a bright winter sun 
poured into the President’s high, second- 
floor bedroom. The view across the south 
lawn to the Potomac was clear and 
sparkling. To the Chief Executive, it 
looked as though it were going to be a 
very pleasant day. 

But on Mr. Roosevelt’s breakfast tray 
came news that blotted out all “sweetness 
and light.” It was not news of the crisis 
in the Far East, news that had been com- 
ing faster and hotter throughout the week. 
It was not news of the crisis itself, but of 
what the United States was doing about 
that crisis—news that was a strict military 
secret, to be kept within the White House, 
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HARRY L. HOPKINS 


Defense liaison 


the War and Navy Departments and the 
congressional committees involved. 

As he put on his blue bed-cape and 
propped himself against the pillows, the 
President’s eyes were caught, not by the 
fruit and scrambled eggs and coffee, but 
by headlines staring at him from the front 
page of every morning newspaper lying on 
his bed. The headlines were to this effect: 
“U. S. to speed Army and Navy war- 
planes to Pacific.” The story had leaked 
from the secret testimony of General 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, be- 
fore an executive session of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee. 

Immediately the President called his 
Negro valet and started to wash and 
dress. In the meantime, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
White House secretaries, including Press 
Secretary Early, had arrived, and, as the 
President shaved, the group talked over 
what should be done. 

An hour later the Chief Executive was 
at his desk in the Executive Office, and 100 
members of the press, at their regular news 
conference, stood before him. Mr. Roose- 
velt started by saying that he wasn’t 
angry, that it wasn’t necessary to see 
whether his eyebrows were raised, or his 
voice emotional. All he wanted to do was 
pose an interesting question: Should con- 
fidential defense information, of the type 
presented by General Marshall the day 
before, be made public anywhere, any 
time, in these days of great world up- 
heaval? Then he added that the whole 
matter boiled down to two points of ethics, 
morals and patriotism: (1) Whether mem- 
bers of congressional committees ought to 
disclose to anyone outside what had been 
said in secrecy, and, (2) whether news- 
paper owners, managers and managing edi- 
tors (he absolved reporters) ought to print 
information which Congressmen had 
brought out in violation of confidence. 

The President’s own answer to these 
questions was a firm, clear “No.” 

In the course of the free-for-all discus- 
sion that followed, Mr. Roosevelt pointed 
out, emphatically, that publication of the 
General’s testimony by both the press and 
radio had positively injured national de- 
fense. And, further, the newspaper ac- 
counts hadn’t been accurate, at that. To 
prove his point, he held up a single sheet 
of typewritten paper that had been lying 
on his desk, explaining that it was from 
the Chief of Staff, that it contained the 
verbatim t~stimony, that, actually, it had 


















Harris & Ewing 
W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 
“Defense Expediter’’ 


no relation to the news stories. Then Mr. 
Roosevelt carefully placed the sheet on his 
blotter, face down. 

Two callers at the White House stole 
most of the week’s remaining presidential 
news. One was Harry Hopkins; the other, 
W. Averell Harriman. Mr. Hopkins, just 
back from London, stayed until 2 a.m. on 
his first visit, and returned at 9 the next 
morning. Throughout the week he told 
Mr. Roosevelt all that he had heard and 
seen in Britain during his stay as the Pres- 
ident’s personal representative. Before the 
week had come to an end, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive had named Mr. Hopkins to a new 
nine-man Production Planning Board. 

Mr. Harriman, the President announced 
at Tuesday’s press meeting, will leave in 
two weeks for London, where he will carry 
through details of the lend-lease program 
after its passage in Congress. For want of 
a better name, the White House created 4 
new title for Mr. Harriman—* Defense Ex- 
pediter.” 

The last big nomenclature announce: 
ment of the week came from the Smith- 
sonian Institution. A hitherto unknown 
species of octopus, a curious eight-armed 
creature found on the President’s 1938 
cruise to the Galapagos Islands, had beet 
named Octopus Roosevelti. Sailors found 
this cave-dwelling octopus, says the off- 
cial report, off desolate James Island. 
The species is the fifth of the mollusk 
family that has been named after the 
President. 
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Collectively, and as individuals, it is our duty to THINK, TALK, 
and ACT constructively in doing our part so that greater speed may 


be made in the advancement and strengthening of our country. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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A NATIONAL POLICY 
TO AVOID STRIKES 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


For all practical purposes we are on a war basis. 

Aid to Britain is our program today because the ma- 
jority of the American people believe that is the best 
way to defend ourselves. 

Anything which breaks down national defense im- 
pairs national safety. 

The right to strike should not be abolished, but the 
wisdom of striking in defense industries should be 
questioned by the proper officials of our Government 
and by the responsible heads of national labor unions. 

Within the past week, Sidney Hillman, Associate 
Director of the Office of Production Management, 
has given us statistics showing that defense strikes 
aren’t as bad as they appear and that the showing 
compares well with 1916 and 1917. 

What we need today is not a lot of figures, but a lot 
of facts. Are the defense contracts where strikes are 
occurring important? Is there any need for haste in 
building airplanes or in furnishing parts for the as- 
sembly of planes? Statistics will not win the war for 
Britain, but airplanes and ships will. 

The time has passed for peacetime delays and 
peacetime attitudes toward the strike weapon. 

The essentials of a program must soon be considered 
by Congress. While legislation barring the right to 
strike would be a mistake, it would be equally mis- 
taken for Congress to fail to pass legislation dealing 
with the strike menace. Here are the main points of 
such a needed program: 


PUBLICIZE FACTS 
BEHIND EVERY 
DEFENSE STRIKE 


1. Congress should appoint at 
once a joint committee of both 
Houses to travel from one end 
of this country to the other, tak- 
ing testimony as to the facts behind every defense 
strike that has already occurred. The truth about the 
underlying causes should then be given publicity. 

2. Congress should pass an amendment to the 
Wagner Labor Relations Law declaring that for the 
full period of the emergency as declared by the Pres- 
ident, no strikes shall be legal unless voted by secret 
ballot of the workers and unless approved by the ex- 
ecutive council of the respective national labor unions 
whose constituent locals desire to strike. Where the 
local workers’ organization is not affiliated with any 
national union, the strike vote shall not be legalized 
unless approved by a national committee of labor lead- 


ers especially appointed for that purpose by the (j. 
fice of Production Management. The purpose of this 
whole machinery would be to prevent the passing ¢/ 
the buck from local to national organizations and bag; 
again and to prevent irresponsible local leaders fron 
interrupting defense work against the advice of nm. 
tional officers. 


ACTION TO END 3. Congress should define legd 

JURISDICTIONAL and illegal strikes so that juris. 

STRIFE BY UNIONS dictional disputes will not in. 
pair national defense work. 

4. Congress should provide for the immediate ¢. 
largement of the U.S. Conciliation Service under Dj. 
rector John R. Steelman, who has done such a r. 
markable job in this field. It should be made mands 
tory that no strike shall be considered unless a federd 
mediator has had an opportunity for at least 30 day 
in which to compose differences. 

5. Congress should stipulate that a national labe 
commission of three should be appointed by the Pres. 
dent to whom the Office of Production Manag. 
ment, the American Federation of Labor and th 
Congress of Industrial Organizations ari any othe 
workers’ organizations may refer their disputes fy 
mediation or conciliation in the event that all othe 
machinery for settlement has been exhausted. 

6. Congress should provide that the Director of th 
Office of Production Management and the Associat 
Director shall each receive a salary of $15,000 ani 
shall have no other salary from private sources. I 
this plan is not acceptable to the Administration, the 
the President by executive order should designate tht 
Secretary of Labor to be the Associate Director 
should appoint the Associate Director of the Office d 
Production Management as Secretary of Labor. Its 
absurd to argue that the Government of the Unite 
States must continue to permit its labor policies to} 
directed or administered by a man who receives a lat 
salary from a labor union. Mr. Knudsen resigned 4 
president of General Motors Corporation withow 
promise or commitment of any kind that he will ev 
get his job back. Mr. Hillman is unable to sacrific 
his salary in that way, but the Government of th 
United States with its billions of dollars of expendi 
tures for defense can afford to free its labor admini¥ 
trator of defense work from any entanglements « 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Placing of responsibility on national unions to deal with local 


situations—Investigation by Congress of causes of defense 


allegiances of a financial nature to any labor union. 

The first and most important requirement above- 
mentioned is that the American people be given the 
facts. Why is it that nowhere in the Government can 
an up-to-date list of strikes be found? Why is it that 
nobody in the Government is in a position to reveal 
the facts about the strikes that are occurring? Why is 
it that the affiliations of local labor leaders with Com- 
munist groups is not given wider publicity? 

The vast number of American workers is loyal and 
patriotic. They do not wish to see defense work inter- 
rupted. They are, however, the helpless victims of a 
system which, while denouncing and persecuting mo- 
nopoly among executives of industry, legalizes the use 
of concerted action at any time and for any reason by 
afew men who control the local unions of workers. 

There are employers who have made serious mis- 
takes in labor policy and are continuing to make them. 
Public opinion will deal with those employers who are 
directly or indirectly responsible for work stoppages. 
But public opinion cannot be fair unless it has the 
facts of each case. 


LACK OF REALISM 
THAT RECALLS 
FRANCE’S PLIGHT 


Efforts to camouflage the truth 
about strikes are not in the pub- 
lic interest. There has arisen re- 
cently a drive among some labor 
groups to prevent any action by Congress in the strike 
situation. The testimony by Messrs. Hillman and 
Knudsen last week in discussing strikes before the 
House Judiciary Committee was sadly lacking in con- 
structive suggestions. It was a glossing over of the sit- 
uation which does not reflect credit on either Mr. 
Hillman or Mr. Knudsen. Their attitude of casualness, 
the attempt to minimize what has already happened, 
the declaration against any legislation whatsoever, 
would seem to be about as unrealistic an approach to 
“a problem as France permitted herself in 1937 and 

38. 

Either aid to Britain is urgent or it isn’t. Either 
Hitler is the menace to democracy that he is repre- 
sented to be or else a victory by Hitler is not as conse- 
quential as has been contended. If there be a need 
of making promptly all the defense weapons for which 
government contracts have been let, then deliberate 
delays are intolerable. 

What we need to know is the relative importance of 











strikes—Full publicity needed on nature of delays. 










the contracts being delayed at small, insignificant- 
looking plants. Defense work in America is decentral- 
ized. It is possible for a few hundred workers to hold 
up the completion of ships and airplanes by withhold- 
ing essential parts. The technique of the “sit down” 
and the “slow down” is well known. A few men can 
tie up an assembly line. So, too, a few local unions can 
tie up important defense contracts. 


DAYS AND HOURS It is the duty of Congress to 
ARE VITAL IN find out these facts and tell them 
NATION’S EFFORT to the American people. We 

should not be asked to take a 
few superficial remarks made by officials of the Office 
of Production Management as a comprehensive state- 
ment of what is happening in the defense industries. 
Possibly neither Mr. Hillman nor Mr. Knudsen really 
knows what strikes are going on. They do not seem 
to have a current list of strikes. 

The staff of The United States News searched the 
whole Government for such a list and found that none 
was available. In this magazine from week to week we 
have been compiling a list of work stoppages taken 
from newspaper dispatches and letters from readers. 
But what nobody in Washington knows is the nature 
of these strikes and what quantities of defense weap- 
ons or materials are being held up. Nor in all Wash- 
ington is there as yet any detailed time table of ex- 
pected deliveries. 

Herr Hitler isn’t worrying about America’s defense 
program. He doesn’t think our aid can get to Britain 
in time. Maybe he is right. Maybe he knows more 
about the ways by which his agents planted here and 
there in the United States are using legitimate strike 
weapons to foment trouble and cause delays. After all, 
delay of a few days or a few weeks may not seem of 
consequence compared to 1917. But this isn’t 1917. 
There is no Western Front to hold back the opposi- 
tion until America gets ready. 

Defense psychology should not be a matter of 
months, but of days and hours. France and Holland 
and Belgium and Norway and Denmark were overrun 
last summer in less than sixty days. Can we afford 
the luxury of a single day of unnecessary delay on de- 
fense work in America? We cannot. And the respon- 
sibility for preventing these delays rests squarely 
on the Congress of the United States. 
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The United States today is sending military planes to 
Britain at the rate of 425 a month. This figure, as the Pic- 
togram shows, compares with a total of 208 for Septem- 
ber, 1940, and an estimated total of 800 for June, 1941. 

From the 'eginning of the European war, in Septem- 
ber, 1939, through December, 1940, American factories 
produced 2,189 fighting planes for Great Britain. Of 
this 16-month total, 1,467 went directly to the British 
Isles; 562 went to Canada; 109 to Australia; 35 to the 
Union of South Africa; 10 to British India and 6 to 
Hong Kong. (Most of the planes that did not go directly 
to England have since found service there, or have re- 
lieved other planes for service there.) 

With an estimated total of 375 planes for January, 
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1941, and 425 for February, 1941, added to the 2,189 for 
the previous 16 months of the war, the grand total of 
American aid in airplanes now rests at 2,989. 

Up to the present time, approximately 450 of these 
American-made planes have been flown to Great Britain. 
That leaves about 2,450 that have been sent by ship. 
Of those that have been flown, not one has been lost. Of 
those that have been shipped, only a few have failed to 
reach their destination. With the coming of spring and 
good weather, a greater proportion will land in England 
under their own power. Many planes, already delivered 
by American factories, now are waiting either for ship- 
ping facilities or better flying weather. 

The 22-month schedule of planes exported from the U.S. 
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to England from September, 1939, through June, 1941, 
is as follows (the 1941 figures being reliable estimates) : 


iedauninndcane- Ga 
208 
287 
947 


1939: Sept. 1940: Aug. 
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The dip in plane deliveries last September was due 
to changes in British requirements. After the fall of 
France, when the German Luftwaffe secured bases along 
the Channel coast, gasoline capacity requirements in 
Hitler’s planes were automatically reduced, and more 
armor could be added without increasing the weight of 
German planes. To meet this change, the British had to 
increase the firing power of their own craft, and, to do 
that, blueprints in American factories had to be redrawn. 

Such a major change, with its resultant delay, the 
British do not expect again, because the Germans could 
not be any nearer England than they are now and thus 
will not need to make basic changes in their plane de- 
signs. More standardization is expected in the future. 
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gram is being carried out in support of the United States 
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STEAMSHIP OPERATIONS 


American Export Lines’ New York-Lisbon steamship service. 
“Life-line” to Europe—only regular American-flag steamship ser- 
vice to Europe. Weekly sailings in each direction via Bermuda 
carrying passengers, mail, cargo. 


American Export Lines’ New York, Mediterranean, Black Sea, 
North Africa steamship service. In operation prior to Presidential 
Proclamation closing the Mediterranean to United States shipping. 


American Export Lines’ new New York-India, Burma steamship 
service. Regular semi-monthly sailings each direction—fast time- 
table cargo service. 


American Export Lines’ former New York-India, Burma steamship 
service. In operation via the Mediterranean prior to Presidential 
Proclamation closing that route to United States shipping. 
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TURNING PLANS INTO REALITY facility for handling passengers, freight and mail... 

help make America supreme ir. world commerce. (2) 1 

+ Four years ago, American Export adopted a definite program follow building and operating programs which would be 
of modernization and expansion, with two broad objectives: serve the national defense. 

(1) To give American Export Companies every modern To attain these objectives, a threefold plan of action w# 
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BUILDING PROGRAM 

Four fast American Export design cargo ships are being built 
at Bath, Maine, at a cost of $10,000,000. 








Giant Vought-Sikorsky four-engined flying boats are being built 
at Bridgeport, Conn., by American Export Airlines, at a cost of 
more than $2,000,000. 


Eight new fast freighters have recently been launched at Quincy, 
Mass., for American Export Lines, at a cost of more than 
$20,000,000. The last of these is now being outfitted. 


Plans are under way to design and construct for American 
Export Lines new, fast passenger liners to replace the existing 
combination passenger and freight ships. 
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s non-stop transatlantic airline. A certifi- 
ice has been granted by the C.A.B. and 
othe United States. Air mail payments 
ndget awaiting final action by Congress. 


s’ proposed non-stop routes to England 
toRome. Application to begin these ser- 
ithout prejudice because of combat zone. 


? proposed short-cut airline route 
dthe Panama Canal, via Central America. 


has been filed with the C.A.B. 


bos Centro-Americanos). Central American 
ican Export, subject to C.A.B. approval. 


’ New Orleans-Havana route. Havana- 

otk-Nassau-Kingston-Cristobal route. All ; : 

Toutes now under flight survey. ee 4 aN fe 
’ New York-Puerto Rico “short-cut” : 
an direct route. Puerto Rico-South é = 

Intentions to file applications for these 


to the Civil Aeronautics Board. American Export Lines 
American Export Airlines 


25 Broadway, New York City 
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begun: (1) Build new, fast, advanced-design freighters; Today the new fast freighters on the India route are trans- 
2) Build large airliners for the de luxe express service porting materials vital to the national defense . . . great flying 
for Passengers, mail and commodities; (3) Use the exist- boats are being built . . . combination passenger and freight 
Ing combination passenger and freight ships for the more ships are keeping the “Life-line” to Europe open, and plans 
leisurely movement of passengers, regular mail and cargo. are made to build fast passenger liners to replace these ships. 
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THE AERIAL LESSONS OF 1917 


Noted Plane Authority Urges Nation to Profit From Mistakes of Past 


The danger of freezing 
inferior warplane models. 
Need for airport development 


Condensed from a speech 


BY COL. EDGAR S. GORRELL 


Sensational headlines herald warfare 
again reddening the horizons of Europe. 
A new type of warfare? No. But behind 
the headlines there are indisputable facts 
of an aerial conflict which has profoundly 
affected age-old measures of sea power 
and land power, which has altered the tac- 
tics—though not the strategy—of killing, 
and which has projected No-Man’s Land 
far beyond its wonted well-marked bounds. 

Nevertheless we must guard against the 
tendency to deem new all that seems to be. 
Just as World War II, in its political as- 
pects, is a reflection of World War I, so 
in its military aspects does it reflect its 
Martian progenitor. Even as early as the 
summer of 1917, we in the Air Service of 
the A.E.F. were busily engaged in work- 
ing on armor-plate for our planes, and 
some of our Allies’, as well as some of the 
enemy’s, planes were already somewhat 
armored. As early as 1917 we were devot- 
ing much engineering effort to developing 
and installing heavier caliber guns, and 
more guns per airplane. A few of the AI- 
lied planes actually had the heavier cali- 
ber guns before the end of the war and a 
limited few had experimental cannon. 
Likewise, we had dispatched to the zone 
of advance, by the Armistice, one airplane 
(a DH-4) equipped with as many as eight 
machine guns. We, too, had experimented 
with and had developed forms of the self- 
sealing gas tanks; at the close of the war 
they were in production for all our tactical 
planes. 

Likewise, we recognized then that our 
multi-seat planes of all types were lacking 
in defense because of the absence of gun 
positions which could adequately repel at- 
tack from behind and below. Had the sig- 
nificance of these and other phases of our 
military experience in World War I been 
more fully appreciated and remembered 
by recently conquered nations, there might 
never have been a World War II. 

There is one great lesson which we must 
write down first. That lesson is that our 
air program must at all times be the 
maximum of which our nation is capable. 
And whenever we can spare energy or 
resources from other activity, it should 
be devoted to building that maximum 
air program to proportions even more 
heroic. 

The need for a maximum air program 
is emphasized by a recognition of the fact 
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that mere superiority in numbers of fight- 
ing craft does not automatically bring su- 
premacy in the air. In ice hockey, the 
team with a player or two lost through 
penalties is at a distinct disadvantage. 
But among fighting air forces there are 
too many factors to make mere disparity 
in numbers decisive. 

We must then take as our point of 
departure that our air program in our 
next war must always be the very limit 





The importance of aircraft to 
modern defense has been in- 
delibly impressed on the public 
mind. But there still exist con- 
fusion and doubt concerning 
the best methods of building 
American strength in the air. 

Because of the urgent neces- 
sity of dealing forthrightly with 
these problems, The United 
States News presents in con- 
densed form a speech delivered 
recently at the Virginia Military 
Institute by Col. Edgar S. Gor- 
rell, president of the Air Trans- 
port Association of America. 
As a leader in the aviation in- 
dustry, and as Chief of Staff for 
the A.E.F. Air Service in the last 
war, Col. Gorrell is eminently 
qualified to speak with author- 
ity on the subject of air defense. 











of our maximum power to produce. We 
will be courting disaster if we plan for less. 

Strangely enough, we may anticipate 
that, in such a maximum air program, the 
bottleneck hardest to crack will be per- 
sonnel. 

It is common knowledge that in World 
War I America did not have at the front 
as many airplanes as we had expected and 
as our military command had specified in 
its plans. But—what is not so well known 
—we always had some surplus aviation 
material in France because we never had 
enough aviation man power to utilize fully 
the materiel at hand. 

To assure an adequate air program, a 
further lesson must be fully appreciated 
—that of-adhering strictly to the principle 
of selective service so that aviation fac- 
tories and transport facilities and the in- 
dustries essential to their proper operation 


may function at their peak. It may be 
that we should go so far as definitely to 
earmark certain persons, particularly jn 
the aviation field where our effort must 
be so Herculean and where skill is so slow- 
ly acquired, and not even to permit their 
volunteering—as now they may. 

In carrying out our maximum air pro- 
gram, particularly under war conditions, 
we must be careful to keep our engineers 
in close touch with the men who fly the 
ships in combat. Things easily built or 
theoretically sound may ruin an otherwise 
good fighting machine. If the fighting is 
abroad, the engineers should make very 
frequent use of transoceanic airline sery- 
ice-—unhappily missing in World War I, 
but, may we hope fervently, soon avail- 
able in abundance—to visit the front, to 
keep constantly and continuously in touch 
with the pilots and to observe the ma- 
chines under combat conditions. 

The engineer must seek a nice balance 
between strength and maneuverability, 
between dependability and performance. 
He must be on guard against blind ap- 
plication of the lessons of his laboratory 
by checking constantly with the men who 
are using his planes in actual combat. 
Armament and armor sometimes may be 
sacrificed for speed; but one should hesi- 
tate a long time before sacrificing speed for 
armament or armor. 

We have, in latter days, heard much 
of the possibilities and the importance of 
darkening the skies with airplanes, as 
though in mere numbers a nation will 
assure victory. But numbers without the 
quality that will best serve the combatant 
personnel would prove a millstone. 

A prominent automobile manufacturer 
has recently been quoted as saying that he 
could produce modern tactical aircraft at 
the rate of 1,000 a day. And, as though this 





were not a large order, after having in- J 


spected a single-seated pursuit ship, he 
was quoted as saying that he could build 
them if need be at the rate of 5,000 a day. 

Such production may be possible, if we 
were to risk going “all out” on a single 
type of ship with a minimum of, or no, 
changes in its design or equipment. But 
even under these conditions, any such rate 
of production would absorb all the ma- 
terials, accessories and skilled workmen 
this country could furnish. 

If that automobile manufacturer could 
produce as many as even one squadron of 
eighteen efficient, fast, well-armed and 
equipped airplanes per day, he might alter 
the course of war. But if he turned out 
every day 500 low-performance airplanes, 
he would be wasting his time and the 
country’s resources in men and wealth. 
Some nations have employed their in- 
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fantry without regard to casualties, seek- 
ing victory through the pressure of num- 
bers. However successful such a policy 
may or may not be in the case of infantry, 
it can hardly be suited to aerial warfare. 
Pilots cannot be treated as gun fodder. 

In short, we cannot neglect technical 
excellence in our aircraft. Our aim must 
be numbers and quality. We must be su- 
perior in both. 

We must never let our enthusiasm for 
numbers prevent us from tooling-up for 
still better types of airplanes. The most 
damning mistake we could make would 
be to concentrate solely upon quantity. 
It is far better to have six of the best air- 
planes in the world than to have ten which 
are hardpressed every time they engage 
the enemy. 

In carrying out their duty, those in 
charge of production must stop their ears 
to the screams which will come—as they 
did in World War I—for mass production 
—Ford-Chevrolet-Plymouth production. 
At the same time, they must eschew per- 
fectionism—Rolls-Royce production—for 
the planes they will send to the front will 
be destroyed by the thousands. 

Those in responsibility will be criticized 
no matter what they do. Intemperate, 
biased, sensational, vituperative criticism 
will be hurled at them; even their patriot- 
ism will be questioned. Thus it was in 
World War I. But their duty is clear. 
They must realize that there is no perfect 
airplane, engine or accessory. They must 
order into production tried and proved 
models, expediting, the while, service tests 
of improvements. And when service tests 
cearly show improvement, then the new 
model must be adopted as quickly as pos- 
sible, without slackening production of the 
old until quantity production of the new 
will permit superseding it. 

Even if we have mastered the problems 
of engineering and have the finest air- 
planes in the greatest number, we will be 
powerless unless we provide also airports 
in abundance. 

Traditional military science teaches the 
need for concentration. Aerial warfare, 
however, demands dispersal of aerial forces 
thinly over the ground and opportunity at 
all times for still greater dispersal. 

If our next war involves operations in 
the Western Hemisphere we will be seri- 
ously, perhaps fatally, embarrassed—no 
matter how fine our air foree—if we have 
not at hand far more airports than are 
now available. 

™ any case, if conditions com~>««ble to 
World War I ever again arise will do 
well to concentrate upon the production 
of four things: trainers for use at home, 
tactical craft that can be flown across the 
ocean, aircraft engines; and the machine 
tools and raw materials that will enable 
our Allies abroad so to produce as to meet 
the swiftly changing needs of the front. 
The one vital problem that can never be 
wnored will be the inevitable shortage of 
ocean tonnage. 
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Whether our next war is an allied war, 
or whether we fight alone, however, there 
is one difficulty we will be bound to face if 
we fight abroad. We had it plenty in World 
War I. That is the difficulty of communi- 
cating—exactly and beyond any mistake— 
between the fighting front and the home 
front. 

I have mentioned the importance to the 
engineer of transoceanic air services that 
can bring him frequently to the front to 
see what his problem really is. Not only for 
the engineer, for all Uthers concerned _ ith 
war as well, transoceanic passenger s_- . ‘ce 
by air, swift and sure, promises enormous 
aid in assuring co-ordination and under- 
standing. These services should be avail- 
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able at least once or twice daily, in fact as 
abundantly as possible, to all key points. 
And they should be built up in peacetime 
—ahead of time. War leaves so little time 
to get things done. Let us build now, and 
build in quantity, four-engine airplanes 
that can fly the ocean non-stop! There is 
not a moment to lose! 

For exactly the same (and other) rea- 
sons, our domestic air lines should be in- 
creased in capacity and in frequencies. 
They provide a network of communication 
and travel which in wartime or in prep- 
aration for war should be used to the maxi- 
mum by those in the armed services and 
in key civilian positions. Fortunately, Con- 
gress, in the Civil Aeronautics Act, exer- 
cised foresight and provided for Govern- 
ment travel by air line on the same basis 
as by other means. It may be hoped that 
administrative restrictions, which—unfor- 
tunately for our national effort—are still 
found, based upon earlier prejudices, will 
soon be utterly wiped away so that all 
concerned with our preparedness may 
speed the program by using without re- 
straint whatever may be the most expedi- 
tious mode of communication. 


But the swiftest means of communica- 
tion will go for naught if there is not the 
type of organization on the home front 
which will get things done. 

In World War I, perhaps our most fun- 
damental mistake was the concentration, 
in the United States, of executive military 
functions, or functions vitally affecting the 
military, in agencies of the Government 
outside the War Department and beyond 
its control. This was later corrected in 
part by bringing more of the ultimate de- 
cisions directly under the Secretary of 
War. 

So far as aviation is concerned, recent 
legislation relating to civil aeronautics has 
fortunately avoided this error. In the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, the framers, after careful 
consideration, were at pains to prevent any 
war powers, however small, from creeping 
into that act and being vested in a civilian 
agency. 

Of equal importance is it that executive 
military functions should not be placed in 
boards, committees, councils, independent 
agencies and so forth. In World War I, 
we found that it was not until executive 
functions had been placed in individual 
men, empowered to receive and give or- 
ders and compel obedience, that success 
was attained and inertia, compromise and 
delay avoided. 

Shortly after America entered World 
War I it adopted as its goal a cabled 
French suggestion of sending and main- 
taining 4,500 planes on the front. This 
required an original United States produc- 
tion program of 22,625 airplanes and 45,- 
250 aircraft engines, with all the additional 
materiel which such a program requires. 
The program derived from a cabled re- 
quest from the French Premier Ribot, 
dated May 24, 1917. 

The Ribot cablegram was not referred 
to our General Staff. The Ribot sugges- 
tion was, of course, absurd as a practical 
program. It contemplated a greater U.S. 
plane production in than twelve 
months than England had produced in her 
first 40 months of war. 

As a matter of fact, our aeronautical 
production did not fall far short of soberly 
calculated anticipations of our A.E.F.— 
indeed, it was an eminently successful pro- 
gram. But the harm was done at the out- 
set. Our public and Congress were led to 
believe that things would happen which 
simply could not happen. A storm of in- 
vestigations, charges, criticism, condemna- 
tion broke upon the heads of innocent, pa- 
triotic, able men which cost us untold sums 
through the delay and the misunderstand- 
ings that resv’ ed. 


less 


We prepare to fight new wars with the 
weapons found true in the past. We can 
never stake our country’s security—in- 
deed, its sovereignty—upon the outcome of 
dreams or even of experiments. But in our 
study of the past, we must be alert to 
every mistake and make as certain as 
humanly possible that that mistake will 
not be repeated. 
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Why the OPM opposes 
legislation placing new 
restrictions on labor 


When Congress first began receiving 
complaints that labor trouble was delaying 
the defense program, Representative Sum- 
ners, chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, took the responsibility of in- 
vestigating. A letter to all agencies con- 
cerned with labor or the defense program 
brought the unanimous response that leg- 
islation was not needed at that time. 

Reports of new strikes, large and small, 
some quickly settled, others hanging on 
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DEFENSE STRIKES: CAUSES, CURES 


A Search in Congress for Ways to Avert Stoppages in Arms Plants 


for weeks, continued to come into Wash- 
ington. Now Mr. Sumners again is asking 
what Congress can do to prevent these 
stoppages. This time, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee chairman is calling the responsible 
administrative officials in person. 

From his first witnesses, called last week, 
Mr. Sumners drew a blank. Both the OPM 
Director General and the Associate Di- 
rector General, William S. Knudsen and 
Sidney Hillman, sought to discourage the 
Committee from any new labor legislation. 
Both presented a reassuring view of man- 
agement-union relations, both viewed the 
future optimistically. 

The Committee wanted to know: Have 





involved in each case. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BuTCHER WORKMEN: 

Armour Creamery Co., Louisville, Ky. 
(150) 

BUuILDING TRADES: 

San Diego Marine Construction Co., 
San Diego, Calif. (300) 

CoMMON LABORERS: 

American Roofing Co., East St. Louis, 
Til. (100) 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Farnsworth Radio Corp., 
Ind. (400) 

MACHINISTS: 

National Diesel Supply Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (250) 

PATTERN MAKERS: 
Union Iron Works, 
Calif. (25) 
Enterprise Foundry Co. and 18 other 
foundries, San Francisco, Calif. (50) 

TEAMSTERS: ua 


American Oil Co., 
eo Crest Dairy, Melrose Park, Ill. 
(60) 


Marion, 


San Francisco, 


Baltimore, 
(160) 


Southern Motor Express Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

MISCELLANEOUS: 
Isolantite Corp., Belleville, N. J. (400) 
Hotel Darling, Wilmington, Del. (75) 





Work Stoppages 


Thirty-one new strikes were reported last week, 19 involving CIO unions, 12 
involving AFL unions. These stoppages are listed below the names of the unions 
involved. Numbers in parentheses indicate the approximate number of employes 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AvuTO WoRKERS: 
— Iron Foundry, Detroit, Mich. 
(400) 
B. Ly Aircraft Co., New York, N. Y. 
(150) 
Fisher Body Plant, Detroit, Mich.* 
United Stove Co., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
(600) 
Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleve- 
land, O. (700) 
CLOTHING WORKERS: 
Cluett, Peabody Shirt Co., Troy. (1,000) 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Hertner Electric Co., Cleveland (70) 
FarM EQuIPMENT WORKERS: 
International Harvester Co., 
mond, Ind. (1,500) 
MetTAL MINERS: 
rod Copper Co., Hancock, Mich. 
) 


Rich- 


MINE WORKERS: 

Jones & Laughlin Mines, California, 

Pa. (750) 

Z_ Products Co., Boonton, N. J. 
) 

SHOE WORKERS: 

Gold Seal Shoe Co., 
(1,400) 

STEEL WorKERS: 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Pottstown, Pa. 
(50) 

Donora Zine Co., Donora, Pa. (1,000)* 
Universal Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridge- 
ville, Pa. (1,400) 

TEXTILE WORKERS: 

Paper Service Co., Cincinnati, O. 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

De Soto Oil Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Jewish Day, New York, N. Y. 
— Rice Mills, New Orleans, La. 
( 


Lynn, Mass. 


*Indicates unauthorized strike. 








strikes been an important factor in delay. 
ing defense production? The answers were: 

Mr. Knupsen: During the last six or 
seven months nothing very serious has 
happened in the way of labor-industry 
disputes—except the three-week strike at 
Vultee Aircraft—and we are basing ow 
hope for the future on this past indication, 
There is no trouble brewing so far as we 
know. 

Mr. Human: Strikes are the rare ex. 
ception in defense industries. 

The Committee asked the cause of 
strikes that have occurred, such as those 
at Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com. 
pany and the Vultee Aircraft Company. 

Mr. Knupsen: The industrial unions 
which we run up against in carrying 
through this program are only four or five 
years old. They haven’t had time to train 
all the leaders they need and to train them 
sufficiently. Inexperienced leaders, that is 
all that was wrong at Allis-Chalmers. 

Mr. Hitiman: The top leaders of labor 
are responsible men. The Vultee strike and 
similar stoppages are due to inexperienced 
leadership. 

Is the closed shop a major cause of 
strikes? 

Mr. Knupsen: I don’t think so. That 
isn’t true except in construction work. 

What is the OPM attitude toward the 
closed shop? 

Mr. Hiuman: The OPM is not laying 
down any general policies, but treating 
each situation on its merits. 

The Committee asked what legislative 
remedies were possible. Should strikes be 
outlawed? 

Mr. Knupsen: It wouldn’t be possible 
to establish legislative strike standards for 
the whole country. I don’t believe you can 
make a man a criminal because he is strik- J 
ing. When the question comes down to that 
of wages and working conditions, it must 
be negotiated rather than legislated. 

Mr. Hmuman: You can put laws on the 
books restricting labor unions in their nor- 
mal rights and they can go to court and 
drag the case along, just as management 
sometimes does. Meanwhile, what of the 
emergency? That doesn’t get production 

Would a compulsory cooling-off period 
help? 

Mr. Knupsen: I should think it would 
be desirable. Of course, if a dispute has 
been brewing a long time, no one is going 
to cool off in a short time. 

Mr. Hitiman: Responsible union lead- 
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ers already have agreed voluntarily to a 
waiting period before striking in defense 
industries. It is during this waiting period 
that we attempt to mediate the disputes. 
President Roosevelt already has the power 
to order a cooling-off period in defense in- 
dustries. Whenever it may be necessary, I 
will recommend that the President use this 
power. 

Committee members asked if additional 
legislation was needed to deal with sabo- 
tage. 

Mr. Knupsen: Sabotage is always pres- 
ent in times like these. I don’t think it 
amounts to much. Subversive activities can 
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, . | Resist loads from all directions 
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i Finally, both witnesses warned the Com- ou use the bearing of 
ae mittee that, although some conditions are J * 
strike interfering with the defense program, pas- . 
that sage of any legislation might make the situ- 
oat ation infinitely worse by “destroying the 
spirit of voluntary co-operation.” 
at Testimony of these witnesses did not 
» a satisfy the Committee. Representative 
: al Hobbs (Dem.) , of Alabama, expressed the CW 
aa attitude of a number of Committee mem- 
the bers when he challenged an assertion by 
ie Mr. Knudsen that increasing co-operation 
period by management and labor would solve the 
present difficulties. 
woul _“Do you mean co-operation or capitula- 
e has “on?” Mr. Hobbs demanded. 
going Representative Sumners is going to con- 


tinue his search for the cause and cure of NOTHING ROLLS LIKE A BALL 


defense labor troubles. 
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lhe Question of the Week. 
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Would Ending of President’s Lend-Lease Power 
By Congressional Resolution Be Constitutional? 


Charles A. Beardsley 


OAKLAND, CALIF.; Former President, Ameri- 
can Bar Association; Former Vice President, 
American Judicature Society, 


answers: 

The right of Congress to grant to the 
President the powers specified in the Lend- 
Lease Bill includes, as of course, the right 
to make the grant subject to such condi- 
tions or limitations as to Congress appear 
to be appropriate. Thus Congress could 
provide that the grant would terminate at 
the end of a specified number of days or 
years, or upon the death of Hitler or Mus- 
solini. 

In my opinion, Section 7 of Article 1 of 
the Constitution should not be construed 
as preventing Congress from granting the 
power upon the condition that it shall not 
continue after a majority of both the Sen- 
ate and the House evidence their disap- 
proval of such continuance, by concurrent 
resolution or otherwise. 


Henry M. Bates 
ANN ARBOR, MICH.; Dean of Law School, 
University of Michigan, 
answers: 

A concurrent resolution without the 
President’s approval would be ineffective 
to terminate powers granted by the Lend- 
Lease Bill because such a resolution would 
be essentially legislative despite inclusion 


(by telegraph) 
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Proposals that Congress retain 
power fo terminate by a concurrent 
resolution the powers to be granted 
to the President under the Lend- 
Lease Bill have led to debate over 
constitutionality of such a provision 
in the bill. The resolution would 
not be submitted to the President 
for approval or veto. Involved is 
interpretation of Article 1, Section 
7, of the Constitution, providing 
that “every order, resolution or 
vote to which the concurrence of 
the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives may be necessary (ex- 
cept on a question of adjourn- 





ment)’ must be submitted to and 
approved by the President, or 
passed by a two-thirds vote over 
his veto, before it shall take effect. 
To obtain a cross section of au- 
thoritative opinion on this issue, 
The United States News asked 
members of the congressional Ju- 
diciary Committees and other con- 
stitutional experts this question: 
Would termination of the 
President's powers under the 
Lend-Lease Bill by a concur- 
rent resolution of both houses 
of Congress be constitutional? 
Answers are presented here. 





in the bill of a suggested mode of termina- 
tion. The amendment furnishes no stand- 
ard to guide the houses regarding the pro- 
posed resolution; hence its passage could 
not be regarded as merely ministerial. 


William Draper Lewis 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.; Director, American Law 
Institute; Author and Editor, 


answers: 


I cannot see any reason why such a pro- 
vision is not constitutional. Certainly an 
act can be adopted by congress which men- 
tions any event the occurrence of which 
will terminate the provisions of the statute. 
A joint resolution of both houses of Con- 
gress, not presented to the President for 
approval or disapproval, would be merely 
an event which, under the terms of the 
statute, terminated all or a designated part 
of its provisions. 


Senator O’Mahoney 


(Dem.), Wyoming; Member, Senate Com- 
mittee on Judiciary, 


answers: 

All question of constitutionality of the 
termination of the President’s power under 
the Lend-Lease Bill by concurrent resolu- 
tion was eliminated by the Senate Com- 
mittee amendment. As the bill passed the 
House it provided that the power should 
not be exercised “if terminated by a con- 
current resolution by both houses of the 
Congress.” This language might have been 


susceptible of the construction that it was 
an attempt to give Congress the right to 
repeal a law by a mere majority vote 
without presidential approval. 

The Senate amendment removed this 
doubt by providing that the President may 
not exercise the powers granted in the bill 
after June 30, 1943, or after the passage 
of a concurrent resolution declaring that 
they are no longer necessary. This is clear- 
ly within the power of Congress. 


Rep. Clarence E. Hancock 


(Rep.), New York; Member, House Com- 
mittee on Judiciary, 


answers: 

Standing by itself, a concurrent resol- 
tion cannot have legislative effect, but in 
the Lend-Lease Bill it is provided that the § 
powers given the President by the bill may 
be terminated by concurrent resolution 
It seems to me that this is a mere limite 
tion or condition on which the power 
granted and gains validity because it # 
so provided by the bill creating the power. 


C. E. Carpenter 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; Professor of Cor 
stitutional Law, University of Southern 
Californa, 

answers: 

Such a concurrent resolution of Congres 
would be unconstitutional. I can see 00 
reason why such a resolution, if it could k 
made effective in the Lend-Lease Bill, coull 
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not be made effective in every law passed 
by Congress in the future and that, too, 
without any limitation as to time. Such 
device could thus be used completely to 
hamstring a President and prevent that 
operation of balance of power between the 
legislative and executive departments of 
Government which the Constitution seeks 
to secure. 


Quincy Wright 


CHICAGO, ILL.; Professor of International 
Law, University of Chicago, 


answers: 

The proposal to make the Lend-Lease 
Bill terminable by concurrent resolution 
is dearly unconstitutional. The termina- 
tion of a statute is an act of legislation. 
The President cannot be deprived of the 
veto which the Constitution gives him with 
respect to all congressional legislation. 

Furthermore, Congress cannot delegate 
its legislative power. Consequently the 
termination of a statute cannot be made 
contingent upon the passage of a concur- 
rent resolution. 


(by telegraph) 


Ralph T. Catterall 


RICHMOND, VA.; Professor of Constitu- 
tional Law, University of Richmond, 
answers: 

Congress can pass an act to expire on the 
happening of a specified event. The event 
is usually described in terms of a number 
of revolutions of the earth on its axis, but 
could be the next snowfall, or the next 
eclipse of the sun, or the declaration by the 
President that the emergency is over, or a 
concurrent resolution of both houses of 
Congress. 

Such a concurrent resolution would not 
constitute legislation any more than the 
eclipse of the sun or the presidential decla- 
ration would. Since it would operate as a 
fact and not as a law, the provisions of the 
Constitution relating to the passage of 
laws would not apply to it. 


Senator Austin 


(Rep.), Vermont; Assistant Minority Leader 
of Senate; Member, Senate Committee on 
Judiciary, 


answers: 


The Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate has rendered this question moot. It 
has struck out the provision “nor shall 
such powers be exercised if terminated. . .” 
That provision related to a method of re- 
peal about which there is a serious consti- 
tutional question. 

Thereupon the Committee substituted 
for the part striken out, and other relevant 
parts, the following: 

“(C) After June 30, 1943, or after the 
passage of a concurrent resolution by the 
two houses before June 30, 1943, which de- 
clares that the powers conferred by or pur- 
suant to subsection (a) are no longer nec- 
‘ssary to promote the defense of the Unit- 
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ed States, neither the President nor the 
head of any department or agency shall 
exercise any of the powers conferred by or 
pursuant to subsection (a); except that 
until July 1, 1946, any of such powers may 
be exercised to the extent necessary to 
carry out a contract or agreement with 
such a foreign government made before 
July 1, 1943, or before the passage of such 
concurrent resolution, whichever is the 
earlier.” The substitute is a legitimate part 
of the delegation. It limits the duration 
of the delegation by time and by circum- 
stance. No constitutional question is in- 
volved in this. 


Edward S. Corwin 


PRINCETON, N.J.; Professor of Jurispru- 
dence, Princeton University; Former Presi- 
dent, American Political Science Association, 


answers: 

The word “necessary” in Article 1, Sec- 
tion 7, of the Constitution, signifies today 
“necessary to enact legislation.” Resolu- 
tions proposing amendments to the Consti- 
tution are not submitted to the President. 
Also, from the beginning, the two houses 
have passed concurrent resolutions voicing 


(by telegraph) 
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their opinions on matters without submit- 
ting the same to the President. The law- 
making authority, Congress and the Pres- 
ident, may provide that its measures shall 
lapse by a named date or on the happen- 
ing of a specified event like an eclipse of the 
moon or an expression of opinion to a cer- 
tain effect by somebody, including an ex- 
pression of opinion by the houses of Con- 
gress, whether separately or concurrently. 

If, as everybody concedes, a law can be 
made to terminate when the President be- 
comes of opinion that the emergency is 
past, then there is no reason why it cannot 
be made to terminate when either or both 
houses are of that opinion. 


Seth W. Richardson 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Former Assistant At- 
torney General, 


answers: 

Such a resolution would be ineffective. 
The bill is a grant of power the same as 
any other bill, and any attempt to change 
the resulting status quo, except by a pro- 
vision in the bill limiting its life, must stand 
upon the same basis as any other new leg- 
islation. I do not understand that new leg- 
islation can be withheld from presidential 
action by the device of a joint resolution. 


Charles P. Sisson 


PROVIDENCE, R.1.; Former Assistant At- 
torney General; Former General Counsel, 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 


answers: 

I believe the termination of the Presi- 
dent’s powers by concurrent resolution of 
both houses of Congress would not be con- 
stitutional. The provisions of Article 1, Sec- 
tion 7, are definite and unequivocal. If, 
without reference to the Executive, power 
to perform a legislative function having 
the effect of repealing existing law is rec- 
ognized, our form of government, though 
perhaps made more purely democratic 
thereby, will be changed. Senator Bark- 
ley’s statement that amendments to the 
Lend-Lease Bill are more in form than 
substance is evidenced by this ineffective 
gestural amendment. 


(by telegraph 


Robert McNair Davis 


LAWRENCE, KANS.; Professor of Law, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 


answers: 

Such attempted reservation would be a 
nullity because in violation of the Consti- 
tution, Article 1, Section 7, Paragraphs 2 
and 3. 

If this bill becomes law, it can be ended 
in only two ways: first, by lapse of the 
time fixed therein; second, by repeal. Any 
repealing act must pass through the leg- 
islative procedure fixed in the Constitu- 
tion, which includes submission to the 
President for his approval or disapproval. 
If the President vetoes the repealing act, it 
must then be passed by two-thirds of each 
house before the repeal can be effective. 


(by telegraph) 


John H. Wigmore 


CHICAGO, ILL.; Expert on Anglo-American 
Law, 


answers: 

Re the evasive proposal to terminate the 
life of the Lend-Lease Act by making its 
life conditional on a named later event, in 
the passage of a contrary joint resolution, 
this would seem to be as ineffective as a 
contract to buy an automobile on June 30, 
1943, unless in the meantime the purchaser 
notifies the seller that he has changed his 
mind, which proviso courts have held in- 
valid. 
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—— Ne bro and Con of Nattonal lrsuen—. 
CRISIS IN FAR EAST: EDITORS‘ VIEWS 


Majority of Commentators Feel Danger of Immediate War Is Fading 


Warnings by U.S. and action 
by Britain believed to have 
averted move south by Japan 


While national attention has shifted 
toward the Orient and the possibility of 
trouble with Japan, three-quarters of the 
commenting press believe that there is 
no immediate prospect of a new war in 
the Pacific. Despite a feeling that the 
situation in the Far East is grave, most 
editors think that British defensive ma- 
neuvers and American statements of readi- 
ness for any trouble have caused Japan 
to defer any new aggressive move. One- 
fourth of the commentators, however, ex- 
press serious apprehensions of an _ out- 
break in the Pacific and warn of possible 
domination of the world by the Axis pow- 
ers. 

Analyzing the current situation in the 
Far East, the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.) states: “The British in Singapore 
are not cowed. The Dutch are not cowed. 
The Australians are whetting their knives. 
Singapore is putting out mines. Mr. Mat- 
suoka extends his open palms in suppli- 
cation to the Democratic world, crying: 
‘We never meant any harm; what’s it all 
about?’ Let’s keep him in that posture.” 

“The British Foreign Office,” according 
to views of the Newark (N. J.) Evening 
News (Ind.), “does not at this time 
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gard the Far Eastern situation as likely to 
explode from one moment to the next. 
It is a critical situation, but not, from 
Great Britain’s standpoint, a hopeless 
one.” 

“Whether Japan will go farther south 
at this time,” in the judgment of the 
Richmond (Va.) News Leader (Dem.), 
“depends upon the appraisal Tokyo has 
made of the risks, which manifestly are 
of three kinds. One is the resistance the 
British can offer at Singapore—stiff re- 
sistance, we may be sure. The second risk 
is in China, where Chiang Kai-shek by no 
means is through. Third, and perhaps 
most serious, is the possibility that, if 
Japanese squadrons started southward 
against Singapore, the American Fleet 
might move westward.” 

The new Japanese Ambassador to 
Washington, Admiral Nomura, as viewed 
by the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem), 
“has a better chance to keep the peace 
than any other envoy Tokyo could have 
sent.” That paper concludes: “The new 
diplomat should create better relations if 
anybody can.” 

“What President Roosevelt said on a 
recent day,” argues the Long Beach 
(Calif.) Press-Telegram (Ind.), “to the 
effect that trouble in the Pacific would not 
necessarily interfere with this country’s 
plans for aid to Britain, may have taken 
root in the Japanese mind. It is taken to 








mean, at home, that America is ready fy 
whatever may happen in the Orient. Th 
situation confirms the prevailing opiniq 
in American naval circles that a cris 
may be expected in the Orient at almo 
any moment.” 

Holding that “the United States is no 
abandoning its interests or treaty rights 
in Asia, but is advising all Americans ther 
to come home unless they have urgent re. 
son to remain,” the San Antonio (Tey. 
Express (Ind.), concludes: “Should Japa 
attempt aggression southward, Washingto 
probably would impose absolute embargog 
against still more exports to Japan—pw- 
ticularly metals, chemicals, cotton, petro. 
leum, food and everything useful in th 
Japanese war effort. Tokyo’s hostility- 
already at a high pitch—thus would he in. 
tensified and might bring reprisals upm 
American nationals. Should Japan decite 
to take the Philippines, it would mean wa 
between the United States and Japa 
That should be avoided, but it is well t 
have the decks cleared.” 

“What is to happen in the Far East’ 
contends the Youngstown (O.) Vindi- 
cator (Dem.), “depends on what happen 
in Europe. If Hitler is able to strike th 
great blow he has been threatening, Japa 
may accompany it with an _ expedition 
against the East Indies and Singapore 
If Hitler is stymied in Europe, Japan vil 
hardly be able to move.” 


Van *Zelm in Christian Science Monitor 
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The Pre and Con of National Issues 





More Destroyers Carlisle in Youngstown a Vindicator 


OF COURSE. 


For the British? ad WE WANT. 
Press Reaction 


A slight majority of the commenting 
press favor the proposal of Wendell L. 
Willkie that this country assist Great 
Britain by delivering five or ten destroyers 
a month to that country. In general, they We 
contend that aid for Great Britain repre- Sap ARE DEPLORABL 
sents defense of America. Opposition argu- us WE NEED 7 


ing 
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is not 
rights 
a ments emphasize the statement by Secre- =, \ AU THEY 
(Tex tary of the Navy Knox that such trans- WEAPONS 
fers would destroy the balance of the 
American Fleet. 

“It would seem,” states the Lowell 
(Mass.) Courier-Citizen (Ind.), “that 
Secretary Knox feels we cannot afford to 
in the let England have anything like the num- 
ility— ber of destroyers Mr. W ilikie suggests, be- LEY US Equw wien 
be in. Cause it w ould deplete our naval strength THe WEAGONS oF WAR. 

- upon too much. But would it, really, if we “THOSE NATIONS. Now 
deci aren’t going to be involved in the war, as ENGAGED 
su =" said we shall not be?” ( IM Tae. 


\ DESFEeATE 
Japa FA Conflict Over Basic Policy 
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“Detailed disposition of ships,” it is 
East’ Pointed out by the Humboldt (Calif.) 
Vind Times (Ind.) , “is a problem for the ad- 
appens nirals, but, if we now go back to the view 
ke th @ that aid for Britain ‘depletes’ American . BuT Ler’s 
Japan strength, we shall soon either change the ‘i. age on 
edition | basic foreign policy of the Administration fs ovr 
a i 9 ha eZ Z Z To ABOUT 
vapor. else render it ineffective. We should F 2 eu) 
an wil ¢ither keep maximum strength at home or P 
else give Britain enough help to make : DOrvrars 
victory as certain as humanly possible.” "WORTH « 
“Tt is true,” argues the Gary (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune (Ind.), “that we must not 
reduce our own protection, but aren’t we ~ | 
increasing that protection with every ship 
or plane or destroyer or tank or gun we DO YOU HAVE ANY TROUBLE FOLLOWING THE ARGUMENT? 
send to England? We are sending them to 
help win the war and, indeed, this is the 
only way the war can be won. For even if once H. R. 1776 becomes law. It indicates _ lieve, like many others, that an Axis vic- 
England should be defeated ultimately, it a difference of opinion between the naval tory means grave peril to our country— 
will be only after Germany has met with experts and the Commander in Chief.” that we are warranted in taking chances 
terrific losses and after we have built up a “Who do you think,” asks the Rich- of not augmenting our own defenses as 
munitions industry. We are doing the mond (Ind.) Palladium-Item (Ind.), fast as we otherwise might, if we can 
common-sense thing. We are sending Eng- “knows better about transferring or re- thereby keep Britain fighting, not only 
land whatever we can spare. She is our taining our Army and Navy equipment, for her own preservation, but as a bulwark 
partner and we cannot let her down in the’ our professional military chiefs or our against an Axis threat of world domina- 
emergency.” civilian and militarist President?” tion.” 
“Secretary Knox,” states the Concord The Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer (Ind. The Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union 
(N.H.) Monitor (Rep.), “is trying to Dem.), observes that “the best possibility (Ind.) comments: “We have consistently 
build up the American Navy, and the pro- _ in the direction of convoy aid is along the urged aid for Britain, but alweys within 
posed deliveries would reduce the na- line suggested by Mr. Willkie.” reasonable limits and with due regard for 
tional capacity for doing that by just so “The Willkie suggestion,” as viewed by our own safety and needs. It is encourag- 
much. This ‘dispute’ indicates where the the Racine (Wis.) Journal Times (Ind.), ing to see so strong a supporter of such aid 
Navy’s heart is. It indicates that prob- “brings up the old argument of how far as Mr. Knox emphasize such limits within 
ably Mr. Roosevelt will ‘give away’ some this nation is warranted in going to help his special sphere as Secretary of the 
part of the nation’s defensive weapons, defeat Germany. We just happen to be- Navy.” 
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LOSS OF BRITISH MARKET 
BRINGS A FARM CRISIS 


Lend-Lease as 


Greater aid to low-income 
groups advanced as a 
long-range solution 


This Government is preparing to lend- 
lease cotton, wheat, tobacco and other 
farm commodities to Britain. President 
Roosevelt is determined that the United 
States shall become the “arsenal of de- 
mocracy.” Vice President Wallace and 
Defense Commissioner Chester Davis are 
convincing Mr. Roosevelt that this coun- 
try should become the “larder of democ- 
racy” as well. 

Otherwise, there is even more serious 
trouble ahead for the 30,000,000 people 
who live on American farms—people who 
have become accustomed to trouble in 
recent years. The reason is this: War 
abroad is almost eliminating the foreign 
market for farm products that is vital to 
the well-being of nearly all farm families. 
Unless that market can be re-established, 
American agriculture is heading for greater 
difficulties than any it ever has had. 

Three things have been happening: 


—Wide World 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 
ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


a Means of Easing Problem of Surplus Products 


First, the once big European market for 
American cotton, wheat, lard, fruits and 
other commodities had been disappearing 
even before this war, owing to Germany’s 
and Italy’s efforts to become self-sufficient. 
That market now is completely gone. 

Second, the once very large market in 
England for American farm products now 
appears to be going the way of the Euro- 
pean market. The British, short of dol- 
lars, are turning to Brazil for cotton; to 
Canada, Argentina and Australia for 
wheat and meat, and to Turkey for tobac- 
co. They are giving up fruits. 

Third, the once big Japanese market for 
U.S. cotton is disappearing as Japan turns 
to India and China for this product. 

Added together, this spells near-ruin for 
the foreign trade in American farm prod- 
ucts. How near the ruin, is shown by the 
fact that the British, who formerly filled 
nearly 14 per cent of their vast food re- 
quirements in the American market, in 
1940 filled only 1.3 per cent. During De- 
cember the British went to the United 
States for only two-tenths of 1 per cent 
of their food imports. It’s the same story 
in cotton and in canned foodstuffs. 

The 10,000,000 people who live on 
American cotton farms must sell half of 
their output abroad or they are in trouble. 
The other millions of corn-belt farmers, of 
wheat, fruit, and tobacco growers must 
sell from 15 to 40 per cent of their output 
abroad or they also are in trouble. Today, 
all of these farmers—contrary to the ex- 
perience in the last war—find their foreign 
markets gone or going. 

Lend-lease, however, offers a means of 
tapping the British market once more. 
Britain may agree to re-establish her buy- 
ing in this market on what would be a loan 
basis. This can help in some measure to 
ease a surplus problem that will be ag- 
gravated by any trouble with Japan. 

It begins to look, however, as if an 
acute American farm problem—far worse 
than that of recent years—is to be one 
outcome of the present war. 

The alternatives are two. 

Alternative No. 1: The British may win 
this war, with or without American help, 
and then may attempt to re-establish some 
measure of free trade in the world. Under 
these conditions, if Germany is reopened 
as a market for products of American 


farms and if Great Britain, along with 
Europe, can be restored to a measure of 
prosperity, there may be a chance for 
American farmers to get along about as 
they have in the past. 

Alternative No. 2: The Germans-Japa- 
nese may win this war, or it may be a stale. 
mate out of which will emerge regional 
blocs of nations that are associated eco- 
nomically. In the event of either of these 
outcomes, the prospect of reviving foreign 
markets for products of American farms is 
regarded by officials here as being extreme- 
ly slim. The reason is that the United 
States is in a very poor position to break 
into closed trading areas of the type that 
Germany and Japan are planning. Also: 
American farmers, with their higher land 
costs and demand for higher living stand- 
ards, find it difficult to compete with the 
low-cost producers of newer farm areas. 

Out of that situation flows an argument 
that is growing in intensity among U.S. of- 
ficials, farm groups and farmers themselves, 

The argument concerns what to do in 
the light of dwindling foreign markets. 

One side says: Existing farm control 


i» % = pie” 
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—Harris & Ewing 


. . . UPS U.S. FOOD STAMP PLAN 
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machinery should be tightened up. There 
should be a processing tax to make sure 
that city people, either directly in the com- 
modity price, or indirectly in that price 
plus a tax, assure a reasonable income to 
farmers on the domestic part of crops. 
There should be compulsory marketing 
controls of the type applying in cotton 
and tobacco and to be voted upon May 31 
by wheat growers. There should be ef- 
forts, by use of subsidies and otherwise, to 
export crop surpluses and to increase con- 
sumption among low-income groups in the 
cities. However, there should be as little 
interference as possible with the status quo 
in agriculture. 

The other side says: There should be a 
much greater socialization of agriculture 
and of the industries that process and 
market agricultural products. Instead of 
trying to maintain the income of all farm- 
ers—debt-free landowners, debtors, renters 
and sharecroppers—more attention should 
be paid to aiding the debtors and renters. 
The food-processing and distributing in- 
dustry should be brought to a public util- 
ity status, as suggested tentatively to the 
TNEC on February 21. There should be a 
yast expansion of the effort to get food and 
dothing to the low-income groups in the 
cities so that surpluses could be absorbed 
by these groups regardless of the cost in 
taxation. There should be a wide use of 
Government power to reorganize the farm- 
ing industry in order to gear it more di- 
rectly to domestic needs. 

President Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt 
are much interested in the arguments ad- 
vanced by those who want to solve the 
farm problem by centering aid on low-in- 
come farmers and low income city people. 
The important Farm Bureau Federation, 
however, and many of the key Government 
officials are interested in upsetting the sta- 
tus quo in agriculture-as little as possible. 
They do not believe Government should 
try to bring about what might become a 
social revolution in this vital industry. 

The problem itself is going to press 
harder and harder for solution. 

While war is under way and while a vast 
defense effort is being carried out, there is 
a free and easy flow of money that tends 
to bolster farm markets in spite of dwin- 
dling exports. Furthermore, the Govern- 
ment is taking control over surpluses of 
cotton, wheat and corn as they come to 
market and is removing these surpluses 
from trade channels. The result is that the 
farm problem is piling up behind the bar- 
riers now erected by Government loans 
and by Government storage of surpluses. 

Once war ends, however, and once 
American industry seeks to shift from a 
near-war basis to a peacetime basis, the 
farm problem will break wide open. Agri- 
culture, as the nation’s largest single indus- 
try, has both an economic and a political 
influence that assures action on its prob- 
lem. Lend-lease of farm products to Eng- 
land can go along with other U.S. controls 
to ease the present strain of that problem. 
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They've called me “OLD 
| BOTTLENECK” 


for the last time! 


Our plant was going full speed 

ahead on defense contracts. We’d 
ironed out all the factory bottle- 
necks with new tools. Three shifts, and 
every machine humming. But somehow, 
production just wouldn’t rise. 


I was snowed under in the office, of 
course. Then one day I overheard a 
foreman in the machine shop. It was the 
end of his shift and he’d just received 

a stack of instructions and orders. 








“If the front office would get wise,” he 
said, ““we’d be able to step up deliveries 
at least 36 hours. How come the Boss has 
to sit on this stuff so long? Why can’t 
things come right through as soon as 
they’re received?” 


Jim was a little embarrassed when I 

called him in. I asked him to tell me 

how he’d clear the thousand and one 

details that go over my desk every day. 

“In the shop we’d retool the production 

line,” Jim replied. That reminded 

me of the Dictaphone system. Oe 
ee se % 
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Now, my secretary and I no longer get in 
each other’s way. I don’t have to wait for 
her, nor she for me. The flow of work 
through the office is not delayed. 

With Dictaphone we both get more done 
... faster. Try Dictaphone* yourself, and 
you won’t hear so much about bottlenecks. 


MMU TO TT 
*This modern dictating machine takes dictation as fast as I can 
talk * Always there—always ready * Easy to use * Puts everything on 
record * Catches every idea— without waiting * Speeds clerical work. 


DICTAPHONE vss 


\ 
‘ DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y¥. C. t 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 1 

(I should like to see the Dictaphone movie, ‘“‘What’s an office I 
anyway?” showing how work bottlenecks can be eliminated. 1 


CUI should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 
in my own office without obligation. 


SN Sivanecaceseunes : 


‘\ 
~ 
The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to 
which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 





Savings stamp sales to be 
pressed to meet costs with 
money raised from the public 


Treasury officials now have all neces- 
sary elbowroom to go ahead with the fi- 
nancing of home defense and aid to Brit- 
ain. Congress has presented them with a 
debt limit of $65,000,000,000, permitting 
nearly $20,000,000,000 more to be bor- 
rowed, and virtually unlimited powers to 
sell all kinds of savings bonds and stamps, 
as well as other securities. 

After March 1, all new Government se- 
curities, including “baby bonds,” will be 
subject to full federal income taxes. That 
will mean that the Treasury will have to 
pay higher interest rates, probably as 
much as one-quarter to one-half of 1 per 
cent more on long-term bonds. But Treas- 
ury officials estimate that the resulting 
increase in taxes collected will much more 
than offset the rise in interest costs. 

Trcasury officials are at work on plans 
for a huge borrowing campaign to be built 
around the following policy principles: 

1. Existing machinery will be used as 
far as practicable, and new borrowing de- 
vices will be introduced step by step. 

2. Ballyhoo and _ high-pressure tactics 
will be avoided. 

3. The object will be to tap savings, 
whether held by insurance companies or 
similar institutions or individuals, and to 
avoid new borrowing from commercial 
banks as far as possible. 

The defense bond drive will get under 
way in about 60 days. Officials first must 
decide on the type of bonds to be sold to 
the public, and then have the bonds 
printed. 

Meanwhile, Secretary of the Treasury 
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COMING DRIVE FOR DEFENSE FUNDS 


Borrowing Campaign and New Type of Bonds Planned by Treasury 


TREASURY ARTISTS ARE READY TO DESIGN ‘‘DEFENSE BONDS” 
The bond drive itse!f will get under way in about 60 days 


Morgenthau is arranging to refund about 
$1,200,000,000 of notes and bonds matur- 
ing and called for redemption March 15. 

Use of existing machinery means that 
the Treasury will continue for some time 
to sell “baby bonds” on the same terms as 
at present. Under consideration, however, 
is a new type of savings bond, designed to 
be attractive to well-to-do investors. This 
bond may pay interest, and also sell at a 
discount as do “baby bonds.” A _ limit, 
possibly of $100,000, would be placed on 
the maturity amount of the new savings 
bonds that could be bought by one person 
in a year. 

All savings bonds will be non-negotiable; 
that is, they cannot be transferred to oth- 
ers. A non-negotiable bond for sale to 
insurance companies is being talked about. 

The Treasury leans toward use of ex- 
isting machinery in the sale of savings 
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stamps to low-income workers, school chil- 
dren, ete. Probability now favors. sale, 
not of a new kind of stamp, but of exist- 
ing postal savings stamps, ranging from a 
dime to a dollar per stamp. When the 
borrowing drive gets under way, a five- 
dollar stamp may be offered. 

The stamps will be sold, not only at 
post offices, but at schools, department 
stores, other convenient places. 

In selling stamps and bonds, the Treas- 
ury intends to emphasize thrift and to 
avoid working up the patriotic fervor of 
the public. Congress is being asked to 
appropriate $3,000,000 to set up an orgar- 
ization to conduct the defense bond can- 
paign. There will be 30 or more regional 
offices, aided by local committee of volur- 
teer workers. 

Expectation is that the $65,000,000,000 
debt limit will not be reached for nearly 
two years. The reason is that it will take 
that long to spend $20,000,000,000 above 
revenue collections at the anticipated pro 
duction rate of the nation’s industry. 

Administration officials argue that the 
country easily can bear such a federal debt 
burden, even though it will be $500 per 
capita. They reason this way: In view of 
the anticipated high level of prosperity. 
the ratio of the federal debt to national 
income will not increase nearly so much 4 
the debt itself; interest rates still are ex 
pected to be low. Moreover, officials say, 
the increase in debt will be due largely 
to the international situation, and _ thus 
will be a matter of necessity. 
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"On Active Duty” 


Surely, steadily, the power of this nation to 


defend itself emerges from the “prepara- 
tion” stage; great planes, sturdy tanks, new 
warships, modern arms begin to pour from 
the crucibles of the national effort. 

Less frequently headlined, but also a nec- 
essary part of our protection, are blankets, 
drills, tent cloth, heavy shoes and thousands 
of other essentials—all vital to a fully pre- 
pared, fully equipped America. 

Behind this gigantic effort a great army 


of credit dollars is mobilized, assuring in- 
dustry of sufficient funds to meet the de- 
mands of our huge national defense program. 
Today, credit answers this call to service 
at costs to the borrower lower than ever 
before in the nation’s history. 

The Chase, aware of the importance of 
every branch of industry to a productive 
and united nation, is cooperating in vigor- 
ous measure in the financing of defense in 


its varied phases. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





A CITY not to be 


found on any map! 


...but it’s a vital, thriving metropolis! 


And it’s the eleventh largest city in 
America. A city much larger than 
Pittsburgh, for example ... a city with 
no one on relief or on WPA ...a city 
without slums... just comfortable, 
substantial homes. 


It’s the vibrant city whose population 
consists of the 170,000 better-off-than- 
average families who read the Evening 
Public Ledger. 

Yes, Ledger City is the sales generator 
for the entire Philadelphia market... 


its families lead the way .. . create the 
buying habits for the whole community. 
And remember... they spend more 
than 245 million dollars a year in retail 
shops alone .. . to say nothing of the 
additional millions they pour into the 
various service establishments. 


To advertise successfully in Philadel- 
phia, present your messages to these 
responsive families adequately and 
consistently in the newspaper through 
which they shop . . . the Evening Pub- 
lic Ledger. 


SAVE MONEY BY SELLING LEDGER CITY FIRST 
THE REST OF PHILADELPHIA WILL FOLLOW 





? 








Plus and Minus 
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Each day fresh evidence piles up to show that business cannot ride both a 
tidal wave of consumer demand and the tremendous flood of armament orders. 
Many adjustments and regulations are inevitable. 

The idea of superimposing defense tusiness on a booming peacetime business 
by merely taking up the slack in existing productive facilities will not work 
very long. Open competitive operations on markets subject to abnormal demands 
and interruptions constantly lead to jams and squeezes. 

Jacking up of prices on second-hand machine tools--a quite logical occur- 
rence on an open market=--has brought another "crack-down" which introduces some 
new ideas in governmental regulation. Defense Commissioner Leon Henderson, 
in this latest order, sets up the idea of "fair price," of price "standards," to 
be administratively determined and enforced by publicity--with the Government's 
power to requisition and commandeer quite visible in the background. 

In zinc, where prospective demands for brass making far exceed available 
supplies, other methods are planned. These include new zinc processing plants, 
curtailed nondefense use of brass, and new methods of manufacture to cut brass 
content of shell casings and cartridges by 29 per cent. 

Nickel=--another of the strategic metals--presents other problems. Current 
demand is 35 per cent above output, which is at record levels. Two special situa- 
tions figure here. One is the familiar stocking-up, or "Speculative" buying, by 
consumers; the other, the fact that, on a sharply rising trend of manufacture, 

a larger proportion of virgin metal is required, which will be relieved later 
when the increased flow of scrap begins coming back to the plants. 























Methods of Government control are clearly in the experimental stage. They 
are being applied--and, in time of peace, are adapted--only to outstanding in- 
dividual cases. But if the United States should become involved in war, or other- 
wise forced to a really concentrated effort, enough of a framework has now been 
set up to show the direction some of the intensified controls probably would 
take. 

Latest ramifications of defense work: Another $225,000,000 for housing, 
two-thirds of it for a new program and one-third to complete the present one; 
allocation of $36,000,000 for new shipyards in connection with the 200 emer- 
gency freight-ship program; request for additional $27,000,000 for accelerated 
power development on TVA and Central Valley projects; opening of bids for close 
to 25,000,000 yards of woolen cloth for the Army--with deliveries spaced in such 
a@ way as to dovetail into ordinary demands on mills. 

New defense housing program is conspicuous for a rental innovation: Rents 


are to be graduated according to the income of occupant families, not size or 
cost of house. 

















Rising costs of production are increasingly evident. Labor cost per unit of 
industrial output in December rose four points, to 89 per cent of the 1929 base, 
&@ result of wage increases, overtime and reorganization of labor forces to meet 
demands of high-volume operation. Such costs always rise as production ap- 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


proaches capacity and supplies of efficient labor begin to be exhausted. Jan- 
uary increase in strikes points to another factor. 

Effect on the preparedness program is marked. Already it is reported that 
Army construction costs are 50 per cent above estimates--due to rising wage and 
material costs and to hasty planning (and no doubt optimistic estimates). 








Trust Buster Thurman Arnold, before TNEC, recommends a startling revision 
--and extension--of the antitrust laws. He would amend them to cover certain 
actions which do not even indirectly affect interstate commerce--when they in- 
terfere with the defense program. 

Mr. Arnold cites instances in which individuals, and even State or local 
government officials, have combined to push up prices or rents, or to freeze out 
labor=-saving innovations, to the detriment of defense work. These actions cannot 
be prosecuted, because present anti-trust laws are applicable only to interstate 
commerce, and many of the acts complained of are purely local. Mr. Arnold wants 
them outlawed under the Federal Government's defense powers. 

He also would outlaw States and local barriers in restraint of interstate 
commerce. Although trust law enforcement is being pushed vigorously as a means 
of price control, Mr. Arnold favors relaxing the laws when that will gain the de- 
Sired objective. Thus his recent announcement of immunity for businessmen co- 
operating to fix price "ceilings" under direction of OPM or other U. S. bureaus. 




















Federal Reserve industrial production index for January is reported as 139 
(preliminary), Slightly higher than the most optimistic forecasts. The December 
figure was revised upward to 138 and experts predict that final revision for 
January will show a figure of at least 140. 

As the seasonal trend now starts upward (January to May), the index is ex- 
pected to hold steady at best, possibly Slip back slightly. Difficulty of main- 
taining uninterrupted high volumes is illustrated by steel industry, where, al- 
though congestion of order books is causing deferment of deliveries, operations 
have had to be scaled down a few points while mills reline furnaces and carry out 
other essential repairs. 








Revisions of patent laws in interest of national defense were urged at TNEC 
hearings last week by high officials. Recommendations include establishment of 
a court of patent appeals, limitation of life of patents to 20 years from date of 
original application, grant of administrative power to seize "with reasonable 
compensation" any patents of importance from the standpoint of defense, and 
strengthening of Patent Commissioner's authority to withhold patents and keep 
inventions secret where publication would be detrimental to defense effort. 
The last two of these proposals now are before Congress. 





Commerce Department's Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is being 
streamlined to make available for defense use its own and Census Bureau's vast 
stores of information. Both original surveys and service work for other Gov- 
ernment bureaus connected with defense will be undertaken. 

An innovation of special interest is the Department's new Service and In- 
formation Office, designed to reduce the bewildering and costly delays often-en- 
countered by businessmen in dealing with Government agencies. For example, a 
man wants to sell saws to the Government: There are 18 places in Washington to 
sell saws. Another is uncertain regarding a priority rating for his product--a 
letter to this new office brings the information. Another visits a certain bureau ~ 
and finds that his inquiry must go to a regional branch, possibly in his own town ~ 
--a letter to the Service and Information Office would have saved him the trip. 
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THE KID 


who put wheels 
on our tanks 


Ir HAPPENED between editions one night. An 
apprentice boy in the Los Angeles Times composing 
room came up to his foreman. 

“Time is so darned important around here, Mr. 
Stangland,” he stated, “I keep wondering how this 
oer can save another minute or two. Maybe you'll 
isten to my idea!” 

"Shoot, Bob,” said Stangland, glancing up from 
the edition that was just hot off the press. 

“Look, we make up the paper over here, don't 
we?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

And the galleys of type we use are kept in those 
tanks way over there.” 

Yeah.” 

“Well, gee, Mr. Stan gland—that means a guy has 
to pack galleys weighing 15 pounds apiece clear 
across the room—makes 50 trips sometimes for just 
one edition!” 

The foreman was looking at him hard now. 

“What you driving at, Bob?” 

“Why don’t we put casters on those tanks, so we 
could just roll the whole business over to wherever 
we need it?” 

And that’s how the Los Angeles Times put wheels 
on its tanks and saved precious minutes getting The 
Times on the street. That’s how the savvy and initia- 
tive of an apprentice boy helped his paper bring you 


the latest news, earliest. 


“It’s Like This’’—says Blondie Stangland 
“This newspaper isn’t things,” Bob’s boss in 
The Times composing room sometimes sounds 
off, “this paper is people —the guys who work 
here. 

“Sure we’ve got the most modern presses in 
town. And world-wide press services and wire- 
photo. And a plant that set The Times back 


4 million bucks—and worth it. But if you 
think any of that is why people want to read 
this paper you’re nuts. 

“It’s youngsters like Bob—and reporters, 
linotype men, editors, pressmen .. . ever 
man in there pitching. That’s what. makes the 
Los Angeles Times a paper folks like to read. 

“A human paper, if you ask me,” finishes 
Blondie, “made up by human beings using their 
brains and their bodies hard. Created new day 
after day out of the horse sense and sweat of the 


force.” 
> e . 


Why do Times people work this hard for 
their paper? What makes good men stick with 
The Times, year in and year out? 

Again the answer is people. Everybody 
knows everybody else on The Times is human 
—and acts that way. 

Everybody knows in advance he’s going to 
get a square return for what he does. Knows 
that the paper’s success means his success. 
Knows he has a career ahead on the Los Angeles 
Times. 

Even the greenest kid catches on to this. He 
sees that The Times doesn’t pinch — it matches 
or betters the prevailing local wages. He finds 
out there’s a security-building retirement plan 
for him, a group insurance plan, free medical 
check-ups, a savings and loan association he 
can join. 

And pretty soon he figures out why over a 
third of The Times’ regular employees have 
been here for over 10 years, why 100-odd have 
been building the Los Angeles Times for from 
20 to more than 40 years now. 

Nobody around here takes credit for mak- 
ing this a good place to work, or The Times a 
good paper to read. The Times is a free Amer- 
ican enterprise — and as we see it, this paper is 
just an example of the American way of life, 
working out. 


Los ANGELES TIMES 


One of America’s great newspapers 
dedicated to the American way of life 















































































“No locomotives 
today, 
thank you” £ 


Nor long ago most people thought of 
iron and steel in terms of locomotives, 
bridges and skyscrapers. Now industry 
uses millions of tons of iron and steel 
sheets. Their applications have multi- 
plied tremendously. @ Today there is 
a special Armco galvanized sheet that 
can be formed severely without breaking 
the zinc coat; another galvanized sheet 
that takes and preserves paint. . . . And 
many more. @ Defense requirements for 
flat-rolled iron and steel are being met — 
largely because of AnmMco’s Continuous 
Rolling Process that tripled the whole 
industry’s production even as it reduced 
costs. The American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., 611 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
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The United States News 


An index to Volume VIII (January to 
June, 1940) of The United States News is 
now available, and Volume IX (July to De- 
cember, 1940) will be ready shortly. 

These indexes list by subject and indi- 
viduals the material covered, and refer to 
issue and page number where the subject 
is treated or the views of individuals re- 
ported. 

Activities of departments of the Federal 
Government are extensively indexed under 
separate headings. 

Indexes are 50 cents per volume; $1.00 a 


year. Send remittance to 


Subscribers’ Service Bureau 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CANNOT be prosecuted by the 
Federal Trade Commission for unfair 
methods of competition if your business is 
done entirely within your own State. The 
Supreme Court holds that the Federal 
Trade Commission Act limits authority to 
interstate transactions. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always lower your in- 
come tax liability by setting up trusts for 
the benefit of relatives. The Board of Tax 
Appeals, following a recent Supreme Court 
decision, holds that a husband must pay 
income taxes on the income of a trust he 
set up for the benefit of his wife; the trust 
to run for 10 years, unless the wife dies 
sooner. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT, according to an Attor- 
ney General’s opinion, authorize your 


agent in a belligerent country to buy war 
bonds of that country. The Neutrality 
Act forbids American firms to loan funds 
to countries at war, the Attorney General 
holds, and therefore bars war bond sub- 
scriptions even though the law of the 
country requires such subscriptions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN avoid paying federal in- 
come taxes on the gain you realized by 
exchanging your old bonds for new bonds 
in a new company, reorganized under 
terms of the Bankruptcy Act. The Board 
of Tax Appeals rules that, in such cases, 
the new company merely assumes the ob- 
ligations of the old company, and does not 
exchange its bonds for properties of the 
old company. 

* * * 

YOU CAN, according to a federal dis- 

trict court decision, lawfully reduce the 


wages of your employes if the reductions 
do not fall below minimums established 


40 


by the Wage-Hour Law. The court holds 
that, although the law states that its 
provisions should not be used to justify 
wage decreases, there is no penalty pro- 
vided against employers who do reduce 
wages. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT comply with the Wag. 
ner Act simply by dealing with labor 
unions. A federal circuit court holds that 
employers must make wage agreements 
directly with unions and not insist on 
treating the unions as messengers of em- 
ployes, making agreements with the enm- 
ployes themselves. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct, for federal in- 
come tax purposes, the taxes you paid dur- 
ing the year to federal or State govem- 
ments on estates, gifts, inheritances or 
legacies. The Internal Revenue Bureau 
explains that these taxes are not de 
ductible. 


* * * 


YOU CAN avoid paying federal income 
taxes on money you received as the bene- 
ficiary of an insurance policy, paid by rea- 
son of the insured person’s death. 


* * * 


YOU CAN fail to pay federal income 
taxes on sums received from endowment 
policies only if the amount is less than or 
exactly equal to the premiums you paid. 
Any excess over premiums paid, the I- 
ternal Revenue Bureau reports, is tax- 
able under federal income tax laws. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying federal in- 
come taxes on interest you receive on 
bank and savings deposits. You also must 
pay income taxes on interest received from 
notes or bonds, except interest paid on 
tax-exempt obligations of federal, State or 
local governments. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use materials in stock to fill 
a defense order as a substitute contractor, 
whether or not these materials were made 
under Walsh-Healey Act standards. The 
Public Contracts Division holds that, while 
substitute contractors must conform to 
Walsh-Healey wage and hour standards, 
these standards cannot be extended to 
periods before the time the order was Ie 
ceived. 
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Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A General Sales Tax 
Sir: —One of your readers asks why the 
President turned thumbs down on a gen- 
eral sales tax (U.S.N., Jan. 31). My opin- 
ion is that a general sales tax will kill 
sales. It is a vicious tax. It is a direct 
tax and is unconstitutional. 
Anprew N. HIvpesranp 
South Bend, Ind. 


ca * * 


The Great Middle Class 


Sir:—We have soaked the rich and 
helped the poor, but what has been done 
for the others, the great middle class, the 
backbone of the country? Interest rates 
have been reduced on one hand and taxes 
increased on the other. In between, corpo- 
rations find it difficult to pay the custom- 
ary dividends. 

Elderly people who have worked and 
saved for years hoping to have enough in 
their declining years to live in comfort 
can no longer meet their requirements 
from income. 

If this sort of thing is to continue in- 
definitely, it is just a matter of time till 
people in this class are reduced to want 
and will have to appeal to the Govern- 
ment. At any rate, the standard of living 
is being reduced and the purchasing power 
lessened. 

Denver, Colo. Harry Capen 


* * * 


Government by Scientists 
Sir:—There have been many different 
beliefs in the world since civilization be- 
gan. Every nation has always been divided 
into opposing elements of conservatives, 
liberals and radicals. But today a new 
philosophy is advancing to take the place 
of the old ones that have been proved in- 
sufficient. It is the “Progressive Party.” 
This party does not yet exist as an or- 
ganization. It is merely a dormant force, 
equally divided among the existing groups. 
This party will be composed of those who 
support science, progress, and _ scientific 
living. Under its government, every office 
holder will have a complete workable 
knowledge of all phases of scientific civili- 
zation. His position will be determined by 
his degree of advancement and his intel- 
ligence. 
Wetumka, Okla. DeWirr CrawsHaw 
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WHAT / 
ay MOVE WHOLE 


CITIES ? 


Impossible? Yet it’s a fact! Not in space —IN 
TIME !— the important thing to YOU, Mr. Shipper! 


IMPROVED SANTA FE SCHEDULES 

BRING MANY MARKETS 24 HOURS 

CLOSER TO CHICAGO «+THE EAST: -: 
THE WEST++ THE SOUTHWEST! 


vas DLweee 


LOGS | 





@ Sixth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from 
Chicago. 

@ Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points trom 
St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison and 
Leavenworth. 

@ Third morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, 
Houston, and Beaumont. (Less carload merchandise. ) 

@ Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 


© The only overnight freight service, Chicago to 
Kansas City. 


@ Free pickup and delivery service on less carload 
merchandise. 


Santa Fe Service MOVES with the speed and depend- 
ability that keeps you clear of traffic problems... Ship via 
Santa Fe whether a trainload, carload or a single package. 


J. J. GROGAN 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Standing the World on Its Head 


By Our Upside-Down Reporter 


When the President was asked to comment on the 
amendments to the Lend-Lease Bill he remarked that so far 
they did not prohibit him from standing on his head in the 
middle of Pennsylvania Ave—News Item. 





Once more our President shows the way! 

The trouble with Americans, and maybe with everybody else 
in the world, is a childish determination to keep their feet on 
the ground. 

Obviously nobody will get anywhere at all complaining that 
_ everything is topsy-turvy. The thing to do is to stand on your 
head, and then maybe it will all look straight to you. 

This column nearly stumbled on the secret a long time ago, 
when we discovered we did our best, work sitting on our shoulder 
blades with our feet propped 
up on the desk. The prob- 
lems that beset mankind 
did not seem quite so over- 
whelming when we assumed 
that position. 

If we had been as smart 
as Mr. Roosevelt, we would 
have gone all the way over. 
It is not too late to begin. Hereafter, if anybody wants to know 
what our attitude is on a great controversial issue, we won’t 
tell him; we'll show him. (See Fig. 1.) 

For the benefit of those many persons who have become so 
accustomed to standing on their own feet that it is difficult for 
them to stand comfortably on their own heads for eight hours, 
this department has designed a new article of furniture. It can 
be supplied in oak or mahogany finish or in modernistic 
chromium. It consists of a sturdy upright bar with crosspieces 
at the top, over which the user hooks his feet. At the bottom 
is 2 padded receptable for the owner’s head, and a net to catch 
cigars, small change and other articles likely to fall out of one’s 
pockets while inverted. (See Fig. 2.) For office wear it might 
be desirable to have your tailor make a suit in which the 
pockets are upside down, of course. 

Ilere is a testimonial, written by ourself after actual use of 
the gadget: 

“I have been considerably worried over the outbreak of 
labor disturbances in the 
defense industries, and the 
assurances of the Associate 
Director General of the 
Office of Production Man- 
agement, Mr. Sidney Hill- 
man, did not enable me to 
comprehend the situation. 
In just one Wisconsin in- 
dustry, $45,000,000 worth of defense orders has been held up 
for nearly a month by a strike, and that state of affairs can be 
multiplied a dozen times over. 

“Mr. Hillman says, however, that, so far as industrial dis- 
putes go, everything is comparatively quiet. He says folks are 
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inclined to think only of the strikes and to forget the thousands 
of plants where everything is hotsy-totsy, dripping with sweet- 
ness and light. In fact, on an over-all basis, the time lost by 
strikes in the defense program amounts only to an average of 
two hours per worker in the whole country, and what’s two 
hours, hey? 

“Until I used my new invention, I was baffled. I placed my 
head in the padded holder, and with the assistance of the janitor 
and the elevator operator I got my feet above the crossbars, 
Thus, comfortably standing on my head, I considered the 
problem anew. Now it appeared to me thus: 
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“Immediately everything was clear. Viewed upside down, as 
of course it should be, I saw immediately that the strikes were 
really a great benefit to the country. Men who are employed 
8 hours a day are actually working only 6, which is the mathe 
matical equivalent of a 25 per cent raise in wages for all. The 
more strikes we have, the fewer average hours of work will the 
nonstriking employes have to perform, with no loss of income 
and no diminution of production. Consequently the employers 
benefit, because they do not have to pay overtime. The boss 
merely has to point out to the staff that strikes in allied in- 
dustries have reduced the average working day by 2 hours, or 
whatever it may be, so all hands can put in a full day’s work 
Sunday without pay and still be ahead—on a national average.” 

Nobody could ask for a better demonstration or a more 
graphic proof of the merits of The Upsy-Downsy Handy Footsy 
Fandangler (Trade Mark). 

The scheme has unlimited possibilities, as Mr. Roosevelt no 
doubt foresaw. By putting the country on an upside-down 
basis, every time you wrote a check your bank balance would 
be increased by that amount. 

Think of the comfort of standing on your head in the summer 
and watching the mercury go down the hotter it got. 

And think how your clothing bill will shrink, as wear-and-teat 
on trouser seats is eliminated. And no more cigarette bums 
on your vest. 

Mr. Roosevelt, you have shown the nation how to have its 
cake and eat it, too—upside-down cake, of course. (See Fig. 3.) 
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_——Feople of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Senator Austin, G.O.P. Leader 
Who Urges Full Aid to Britain 


Loud hand-clapping, rather rare in Con- 
gress these days, broke forth spontaneous- 
ly from the Senate galleries last week on 
the opening day of the Lend-Lease Bill 
debate. The cheering from the crowds 
perched under the Capitol rafters came as 
a response to a fiery, headline statement 
by a red-cheeked, firm-jawed Senator from 
Vermont. The cry was this: “If it be- 
comes necessary to fight, we will fight.” 
The speaker was 63-year-old Warren Rob- 
inson Austin, assistant Republican floor 
leader. 

Next to Minority Leader McNary, Mr. 


—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR AUSTIN 


Austin is the highest-ranking Republican 
in the Senate. As such, he has fought 
many of President Roosevelt’s domestic 
policies tooth and nail, and many of the 
Administration’s foreign moves as well. 
He was a leader, for example, in the fight 
against the Supreme Court “packing” bill, 
and against the original neutrality meas- 
ures. 

But now Senator Austin has his big, 
wrestler’s back bent behind the Adminis- 
tration’s latest aid-to-Britain proposals. 
Although he is one of the most ardent, 
and effective, supporters of the Lend- 
Lease Bill, Senator Austin emphasizes that 
he is still a party man. His reason is sim- 
ple. The Administration’s foreign policy 
to co-operate with Britain as far as neces- 
sary is not the policy of any one man—it 
is the policy of the American people.” 
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During the last few years, says the Sena- 
tor, he has been “co-operating with,” not 
“following,” the Chief Executive’s leads 
in the foreign field. In the summer of 1939 
he was one of the few Republicans to 
urge that the Neutrality Act be revised; 
and again and again, in 1939, as the rank- 
ing minority member of the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, he supported de- 
fense measures that failed to please fellow 
Republicans. 

Mr. Austin explains his attitude in this 
way: President Roosevelt’s recent foreign 
policy has been the traditional one of the 
United States, a policy of independence, 
of freedom to move, of nonisolationism— 
“an ancient pattern handed down by 
Washington.” 

In addition to ten years’ activity in the 
Senate, much of Warren Austin’s life has 
had to do with foreign affairs. He was 
born on the Canadian border, in the vil- 
lage of Highgate Center, in the north- 
western corner of Vermont—and spent a 
good deal of his youth in Canada. In 1917 
he went to the Orient as a lawyer to nego- 
tiate loans for transportation facilities. 
There he ironed out many Sino-Japanese 
legal problems. In the ’twenties he visited 
European capitals to attend bar associa- 
tion meetings. In 1935 he teturned to the 
Orient. A year later he was making a 
study of troubles in Arabia, and spent 
much of his time in Egypt as well. 

The Senator’s leadership bears so much 
fruit because, while many of his colleagues 
may not agree with his Vermont conser- 
vatism, they respect him as a person—for 
his hard work, his lack of show, his pene- 
trating legal mind, his clear-cut code of 
conduct. The chief impression he gives is 
one of solidarity. “At least,” says his ac- 
quaintances, “we know where we are at 
with Austin.” 

Warren Austin is a Vermonter through 
and through—down to his love for baked 
beans (his family still sends him a home- 
cooked pot from back East) and his four 
acres of apple trees, “the awfullest collec- 
tion in New England.” The majority of 
his years have been passed in the Green 
Mountains—years as a student at the 
University of Vermont, as a prominent 
lawyer of the Vermont bar, as a local and 
State politician. 

The Senator has been an educator as 
well, having served as a trustee of the 
University of Vermont since 1914. His 
college fraternity recently voted him “Na- 
tional Kappa Sigma Man of the Year.” 
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22,000 REASONS 


WHY ERIE CAN 
HANDLE ALL YOUR 
SHIPPING PROBLEMS 


@ We like to think of our 
railroad as MEN, rather than 
tracks, locomotives, cars, and 


other equipment. 


Today on the Erie 22,000 
men, from car inspectors to 
traffic managers, are inter- 
ested—each in his own way 
—in every shipment that en- 
ters an Erie car. It’s a hard- 
working, interested, friendly, 
helpful personnel —dedicated 
to one creed, “The freight 
must go through safely and 


on time.” 


Whatever your freight, 
wherever you send it, these 
men constitute 22,000 good 
reasons why you can trust 
Erie to handle all your ship- 
ping problems. Call an Erie 


man—or write 


Carl Howe, Vice President 
Eric Railroad 
Cleveland, Ohio 


(alts AAILOAL 


THE HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 



















































A New Super-Defense Board? . . . Clash Over 
Farm Relief Plans... Japan as a ‘Second Italy’ 


Naval opinion is divided on the 
question of fighting Japan while the 
Battle of Britain is undecided, but the 
side that favors a showdown now, if 
the Japanese precipitate it, is getting 
most White House attention. 


x * * 


There is a widespread professional 
military and naval belief that Japan 
is a second Italy; that the Japanese 
Army, Navy and air force all are 
greatly overrated. 


xk & 


Foremost request that Harry Hopkins 
brought back to Mr. Roosevelt from 
England was for speed, above every- 
thing else, in getting aircraft and mer- 
chant vessels produced and delivered 
to the British. 


x xk * 


Tendency of the President to short- 
circuit the State Department in carry- 
ing on U.S. relations with England 
and China is causing much inside 
comment and some eyebrow raising 
in official Washington. 


x kk 


President is maintaining a firm per- 
sonal grip on all of today’s most im- 
portant moves in the field of foreign 
affairs. 


x * * 


The fact that both Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill are among the world’s 
leading professionals in the field of 
naval strategy is now easing the prob- 
lem of British-American co-operation. 


x** er 


New Dealers are complaining that 
they have lacked an avenue along 
which to send their ideas to the Presi- 
dent ever since Tom Corcoran gave 
up his close White House connection. 


xk 


White House is somewhat disturbed 
by reports from the country suggest- 
ing that the public refuses to get much 
excited over either the Japanese or 
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_— Mashingion Mimspers. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


German moves. Inside view is that the 
American people, like the British peo- 
ple until war came in 1939, regard 
events outside this country as remote. 


x * 


President is being urged to create a 
new super-defense organization that 
will be above both the OPM and the 
old Defense Advisory Commission 
and will be run by a single director— 
maybe Mr. Roosevelt himself. 


* & f 


When Jesse Jones remarked that the 
United States “is in the war” he was 
inadvertently making a_ statement 
that high officials have been making 
privately for some time. 


x * * 


Opponents of the Lend-Lease Bill in 
the Senate are surprised at the small 
public response in support of their 
stand. Thus: Both proponents and 
opponents of U.S. intervention in the 
world’s wars find that the people are 
undemonstrative. 


x *k * 


Differences between Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau and Chairman 
Marriner S. Eccles of the Federal Re- 
serve Board over credit control legis- 
lation have led to efforts at harmony. 
Under Secretary of Commerce Wayne 
C. Taylor is being suggested for the 
role of harmonizer. 


xk 


William S. Knudsen’s fame for whim- 
sical comebacks is growing. Asked at 
a House committee hearing how he 
liked his job as head of OPM, he re- 
plied: “It’s the only one I’ve got.” 
Asked at a press conference whether 
the American public would have to 
get along with last year’s car, he an- 
swered: “You have got along with it 
before—and didn’t know it.” 


xk 


Labor economists who are studying 
methods of stabilizing wages have un- 
earthed a complete wage stabilization 
plan worked out in 1918 by the 











Frankfurter War Labor Policy Board 
just before the armistice. The 1918 
plan may soon be modernized. 


xk 


Tom Corcoran has a letter from the 
President suggesting that he has beep 
without portfolio long enough and 
should settle down to a regular Goy- 
ernment job. Mentioned as possible 
jobs are chairmanship of the SEC, an 
assistant attorney generalship or ap 
assistant secretaryship of the Navy, 


x kk 


Being prepared for the legislative hop- 
per as soon as the Lend-Lease Bill 
is out of the way is a price control 
measure. Theory behind the proposed 
bill is to enable the Government to 
control prices in specific situations. 
General control over all prices is not 
contemplated, although such authori- 
ty may be in the bill. 


& ®& © 





Labor Department officials are criti- 
cizing recent OPM decision denying 
machine tool priority to vocational 
schools. They point out that Britain 
is giving schools first call on tools. 


x «ke 


Appointment of Harry Hopkins to 
the new Production Planning Board 
is viewed in inside circles as a step by § 
the President to have a personal rep- F 
resentative close to the Office of Pro- 
duction Management; one, perhaps, f 
who can smooth inter-office differ- 
ences. 


xk 


A major drawback to all plans to feed Ff 
Europe’s hungry lies in the shortag f 
of ships. Approved shipments of foo f 
and medical supplies by such agen: 
cies as the Red Cross already are de 
layed because of inability to find car 
go space. 


x*«ek 


Reports are that Wendell Willkie wail 
visit Australia, New Zealand am 
China, but not for several months. 
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CGOODLES ‘THAT MAY AFFECT MILLIONS OF LIVES! 


Here, insignificant on his scratch pad, are the and sound. RCA is the only organization that 
“doodles” of a radio engineer...‘‘Doodles’’ that makes and does everything in radio. Broadcasting 
may well be the foundation of a highly significant _ problems frequently find solution in the experi- 
development when RCA Research and team work 


ence of the National Broadcasting Company... 
have finished with them 


Communications problems are more easily solved 
*(Doodling’’ is a habit of thinkers. And that is — with the assistance of R. C. A. Communications, 
why the scratch pads of radio engineers are often _—_—Inc. ... The answers to manufacturing problems 
a pattern of ‘‘doodles.’? These men are ever may be secured through consultation with men 


thinking, probing, studying in their ceaseless ef- | at the RCA Manufacturing Company. . . Prob- 
forts to uncover new radio devices and services. lems encountered in marine radio development 

To this end, RCA Research plays an impor- _are overcome with the help of the Radiomarine 
tant part. The scores of outstanding develop- | Corporation of America. In short, the aid of 


ments that have first seen the light of day in _ the entire organization is extended to those in 
the RCA Laboratories are concrete proof of | the RCA Laboratories who look to the future. 
the progress research makes possible. 

In conducting research, RCA engi- 
neers and scientists have at their dispo- 


So with ‘‘doodles’’ as a start, fol- 
lowed by intensive research and team 
work, the magic of radio plays an im- 
portant role in the lives of millions, 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 


The Services of RCA— 
RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. »* RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA « RCA LABORATORIES 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY,INC. « R.C. A. COMMUNICATIONS, INC. « RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 


sal the greatest experience in electronics 












OUR OWN PATSY GARRETT 
out in front with Chesterfields 
and Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians 


Y 


... for Chesterfields are made for smokers like 
yourself, with the three important things you want in a 
cigarette... VILDNESS, BETTER TASTE and COOLER SMOKING. 
Chesterfield’s right combination of the world’s best ciga- 
rette tobaccos has so many things a smoker likes... that 


Chesterfield is just naturally called the smoker's cigarette. 


Copyright 1941, Licce * K OBACCO 





